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NOTE. 

I wish to acknowledge the courtesy of the New York 
Herald, in the Sunday Supplement of which newspaper 
eighteen of these tales first appeared. 

"Cupid, Highwayman" and "Cupid, Castaway" were 
published in the Metropolitan Magazine, and "Cupid, 
Motorman" in the Cosmopolitan Magazine; and to those 
periodicals similar acknowledgments are due. 

M. C. 
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O 



TO 

A Little Blind Boy; 

The greatest infant prodigy of any age; who levels all 
ranks, conquers all things, laughs at locksmiths and 
makes the world go round; 

The diminutive globe-trotter who comes at all times, in 
all places, manners and tongues, unto all sorts and con- 
ditions of men; 

The only original baby freak (Walk up, walk up !) who 
appears diversely to spectators as an angel, an imp, a 
saviour, a tyrant, a sphinx, a nuisance, but to one and 
all, a fascinating, unique and inexplicable curiosity; 

The last and youngest of the graven gods, unto whom 
rises eternal incense of laughter, sighs, print, scrawl, 
epic, doggrel, strife, misery and mute self-sacrifice; 

The immortal gamin who, by day and night, fair 
and foul, loafs through avenue, street and alley; who 
is ubiquitously and irrepressibly at home in brown stone 
and tenement, among grand dames and shop-girls, mag- 
nates and fakirs, and throughout every length and height 
of the city's warring mechanism ; who taunting Sir Glad- 
rag all adown the street, pauses to slap Bill Blue jean 
on the shoulder and bid him be of cheer; or breathing 
behind one hand unto Marguerite, "He loves you !" doth 
snicker unto Mag from behind the other, "Nothin' doin' !" 

The great, little cosmopolite who can say "I love you!" 
in seventeen thousand dialects; 

The child genius of literature, whose plots are bald and 
whose dialogue is trite; who lacks style, splits infinitives 
and murders the King's English ; yet whose work reflects 
the eternal freshness of the early earth, and whose merest 
touch rings with immortality; 

To 

The True Romancer 

these slight imitations of his handiwork are 
admiringly and respectfully inscribed. 
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CUPID, KIDNAPPER 



BUMMY came to, 
to sleep again, 1 



and wished he hadn't. He tried 
but his mouth was dry, and his 
head buzzed like a beehive. Besides, some one was 
hanging over, cursing him. Languidly tolerant, he 
learned of broken showcases, scattered cigars, in- 
sulted customers ; also that Danny Hogan's back yard 
was no reclining room in a Turkish bath. 

Something deliciously cool dropped beside him. 
He crunched off a corner, laid his head on the rest 
and sighed gratefully. 

His name was not Bummy, but it was suggestively 
close. Asked "Where you livin'?" he replied "Every- 
where." Asked "What you doin'?" he replied with 
equal truth, "Everybody." Once, when Casey had 
urged, "Bum, come tend me bar fer good money," 
he had merely drooped a lid and inquired with force- 
ful simplicity, "Why?" Yet Bummy would porter a 
trunk — and give you ten extra cents' worth of heart 
failure on the top step; would shovel snow — with 
the finest exhibition of frostbites to be seen anywhere 
at the price; would even dive overboard, defy trol- 
leys and play at rough and tumble, in the interests 
of human life — and gratitude. As "Tintypes" Mac 
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put it, "Bum's great on snapshots, but he's awful 
weak on time exposures." 

Bummy staggered up. He swabbed face and 
hands with a sliver of ice, towelled on a hanging 
petticoat and donned his tattered overgarments. It 
was dead noon in the little clothes-lined yard; May 
breathed all about with dreamy languor, and Bummy, 
leaning back in delicious inertia, reminisced vaguely 
on the earthy uprooting of potatoes. 

There woke cheepy violin notes crossed by a rasp 
of command. Bummy approached the high board 
wall, leaped up, grasped an abatis of broken bottles, 
and fell back in wrathful, bleeding profanity. The 
pain aroused the dormant bulldog of him ; he wrenched 
off a loose board and peered through. 

A little man was fiddling, while before him danced 
a young girl. His white shock hair astray, he 
crouched, scraping furiously, with now and then, 
"Allegro, Teresita! St-t-t! Con amore!" or an ad- 
juring sweep of the bow. She swayed mechanically, 
limbs leaden, lids drooped, now pointing at word with 
her broken shoe, screening eyes with an imagined fan, 
snatching at air and wreathing herself in invisible 
draperies. 

With a chord crash the lesson ended. The master 
arraigned his pupil with admonitive bow and a flood 
of invective, and stalked off. The girl sank upon the 
ground and looked wearily before her ; then she drew 
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her long, loose hair across her face and drooped head 
on arms. Bummy, watching her shoulders heave con- 
vulsively, snarled with rage. 

"Hey!" he muttered, "Seenerita !" 

Teresita glanced up, fearfully. Bummy, meeting 
her black eyes, her dark, passion-stained face, sus- 
tained a swift, peculiar shock. 

"Say the word, Seenerita," he growled, "an M 
come over an' soak him." 

She faltered some low, soft Italian, which soothed 
Bummy's turbulent soul like a velvet glove. Sud- 
denly, realizing that she had not understood, he shook 
his fist at the distance, nodding malevolently. She 
gave a little cry, and Bummy saw that his injured 
hand was covered with blood. 

"Aw, that's nothin* " he mumbled, withdrawing it. 
But she stepped forward, protesting, drew water from 
a tap, cleansed his wounds and bound them with a 
handkerchief. He submitted awkwardly, fearing to 
more than snatch a glance at her downcast face, with 
its long lashes and the most wonderfully arched 
brows that he had ever seen outside of cigarette 
pictures. 

Bummy took off his cap and thanked her, adding in 
many remarkable gestures that if the long haired guy 
ever worried her again he, Bummy, would waylay 
him and push in his face with the utmost pleasure. 
The girl drooped her glance; she seemed to compre- 
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hend. Then she answered in that soft, faltering mur- 
mur that Bummy didn't care whether he understood 
or not. Indeed, the text was insignificant when illus- 
trated by two such eyes, 

"Thank you," he responded politely. He was lay- 
ing hands on a second plank when the girl glanced 
away, apprehensively. 

"All right, Seenerita," he assured her, "I'll be 
movin'." With sudden awkwardness he snatched 
off his cap and relapsed into gestures, concluding 
apologetically, "if there's no objections." 

She laughed a little, looking down ; then pointed to 
a distant church clock whose hands marked one, and 
circled her forefinger in air, nine times. Again she 
laughed, and drawing a strand of hair across her 
lips, moved away, nodding shyly over her shoulder. 

Bummy replaced the boards and went inside. 

"Dan," he begged repentantly, "I want to tend shop 
evenings to keep out o' trouble. No money; just let 
me sleep under the counter, that's all." 

And so, night after night, when the shop was dark 
and all the house still, Bummy crept through the 
back door and echoing yard to keep tryst by the wall 
of loose boards. At first it was but a narrow glimpse, 
then another board fell, then a third, leaving space 
through which a man might crawl carefully, with 
little sound. At first there was but a shyly laughing 
face in the gloom, then a tremulous hand, then both 
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hands, and at last a soft outreaching of all, a sweet 
rush of tender, broken murmurs. What matter the 
barrier of strange tongues, the delicious tortuousness 
of intercourse, the infinite shifts of gesture, voice, 
look by which these two met in a single thought? 
They sat, hearing the city's far mutterings, tracing 
the sky's dim broideries, and knew each other. 

But once a quick rasp echoed and re-echoed from 
the house, and the girl sprang up, gesturing im- 
ploringly, and slipped through the darkness. Next 
day she danced as usual, but after meekly followed 
into the house, and that night, and for many nights, 
her place was bare. Then Bummy, having cate- 
chised a grinning peanut vender, composed the fol- 
lowing : — 

"Mia Amorosa: — Me adunate al anglo questa 
sera alle dieci. Io te amo ed io yoglio farle la mia 
sposa. Non dimenticate, alle dieci, precisamente." 

This he thrust through the wall, but a week later 
it was still there. 

He resorted to crafty angling and learned that the 
old man was a very duenna to his niece, who never 
walked out without him and was even locked in her 
room during his absence at evening. Bummy gripped 
his teeth and walked the streets, night after night, 
thinking. The harder he thought, the faster he walked 
and the more desperate were his schemes. Some- 
times he even considered firing the house, first com- 
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pounding with a friendly hook an(J ladderer of that 
district. 

Once there flashed upon him from the window of 
a Mulberry Street wineshop the word "Teresita," so 
he entered and bought a rushbound flask of something 
unpronounceable. The bill was about a girl who 
danced, the proprietor explained in sleepy indiffer- 
ence. Villa Emmanuelo. July 4. Twelve years old, 
it said, but — he shrugged cynically. 

Bummy wandered forth, considering the twelve 
years. Suddenly he began to walk very fast. Next day 
he interviewed a theatrical lawyer for whom he had 
served papers. He asked him some questions, an ad- 
dress, and begged pen and ink. Then he saw Casey. 
Casey knew only of a freight juggling job, on a 
pier. He mentioned it, jocularly. 

"That's me," said Bummy. 

Casey whistled. "Change o* heart !" he ejaculated. 

"Well," considered Bummy, "you might call it 
that." 

The Villa Emmanuelo was a tawdry hall, close, 
odorous and doubly smoke dense on holiday nights. 
Bummy, seated at one of the little tables, felt very 
obvious among the foreign faces and staccato chat- 
ter. He eyed restlessly the draped flags, the arti- 
ficial palm trees, the whirring fans, then forced his 
attention on the stage, where Harlequin, Columbine 
and Pantaloon were anticking mutely. 
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As the turn concluded, two men seated themselves 
near the footlights. Bummy manoeuvred to an ad- 
joining table. Their murmured colloquy over a letter 
which one produced was in unmistakable English. 

A little man with white shock hair usurped the 
piano. Upon the tingling chord, a slender figure 
tripped forth. She bowed low, with a flaunt of 
draperies, then, foot at point, swayed backward from 
the waist, hands clasped behind her amorously poised 
head. The pose was all woman, yet the small, supple 
form and slim arms, the braided hair and pretty, 
pouting face were of an aptly masquerading child. 

Before twenty steps the two men, exchanging nods, 
withdrew. Bummy rose also, but lingered, watching. 
To and fro in the music's warm embrace swayed 
Teresita, with caressing arms, amid a sinuous wreath- 
ing of draperies, yet with eyes tensely fixed on the 
pianist's upturned face. 

Suddenly her glance, swerving, fell on Bummy. 
Her arms sank, she faltered through a few tremulous 
steps, then, stopping helplessly, burst into tears. 
Amid the conflict of applause and gibes a young man 
was observed to leave hurriedly. When the inquisitive 
spectators followed him to the stage door they found 
two men bundling dancer and pianist into a cab. 
In the excitement the latter received a severe blow 
on the nose. 

Next morning, in court, the Society agents dis- 
[7] 
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covered with disgust that their captive was a girl of 
eighteen, and therefore legally qualified to participate 
in stage performances. 

As she rejoined her uncle a young man hurried 
up. He was amazingly clad, and his hair was slicked 
as for festivities. The Justice quashed the wrangle, 
learned the facts and put a pertinent question. 

"No, Your Honor," admitted Bummy, turning to 
Teresita, "but " 

Ignoring the interpreter, he asked, and she an- 
swered — in the language of the world. 
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CUPID, SKYSCRAPER 

THEY worked in a gray stone beehive of twenty 
stories and all modern improvements. Their 
arena was a long, resonant marble hall lying between 
a row of electric lit booths, and the tall shafts of iron 
lattice that were referred to in advertisements as "a 
perfectly equipped elevator service." She sat behind 
a showcase, under a huge gilt sign which bawled of 
Someone's Chocolates; he stood in a little cage, be- 
neath a dim light, his hand on a lever, watching the 
bulb before him blaze red and die away, and then 
shot up and down an iron tunnel, to the clash of gates 
and the echoing burden of "Going up! — Twentieth; 
all out! Going down! — All out; Broadway!" 

On the first morning he, lounging before his cage, 
noted her novel, her raiment of gorgeous ease, her 
pale, snippy face; she, lolling behind her counter, 
noted his smart gray uniform, important pose and 
aggravating simper. 

"Say," shot his glance, "ain't we swell?" 

"My," hers returned, "but we're smart !" 

Their affair advanced precipitately, as all great 

passions; it was a rare case of mutual repulsion at 

first sight. His pompous manner, superior sneer and 

avidity for cigarettes and dime sensationalism were 
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all precious fuel to her hate ; he gloated savagely over 
her gala fineries, acid serenity and incessant con- 
sumption of caramels and yellow-bound sentiment. 
He sneered at the business pretensions of one who read 
all day, and who from very ennui received messages 
and counted words for the Western Union girl. On 
such occasions he would drawl: — 

"Hullo, Caramels ! Think you're busy, don't you?" 

"Ah, go on, Locals !" she would retort deftly. "You 
go back to your cage." 

This epithet was tipped with subtle venom. His 
ambition was to shoot unhampered up and down the 
iron tunnel, displaying on his cap the gilt legend 
"Express," to reject the rabble with an uncomprom- 
ising "First stop the tenth," instead of creeping along 
at the beck of every scrub woman ; and he had studied 
the mechanism of the elevators to such good effect 
that once, when a car stuck between floors, he ran 
down to the big cable reels in the basement and ad- 
justed the difficulty. In fact, he mastered the cause 
so thoroughly that thereafter several of the elevators 
manifested a persistent tendency to stick, and his 
services soon became regarded as invaluable. 

The term "Locals," scurrilously applied, demanded 
satisfaction; this he collected on the instalment plan, 
by a thousand ingenious plagues. Once he snatched 
from Caramels "Her Fatal Beauty; or, Wooed but 
Unwed," and declaimed rapturously: — 

[10] 
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" 'Back, sir P cried Marguerite Daincourt, rising to 
her full height, lovely in angry pallor, 'Remember 
you are an English nobleman, while I am but a trades- 
man's child.' 

"The Earl of Darnleigh gnashed his white, leo- 
nine teeth. 'Proud beauty !' he hissed, 'you shall rue 
the day that you spurned the suit of Henry De Vere.' 

"But she, silencing him with an imperious flash 
from under her raven lashes, swept haughtily from 
the apartment." 

Locals stopped short, for Caramels, snatching at 
his pocket, opened cross fire from "Felt Footed Fred ; 
or, the Boy Sleuth of '49." 

"'Mark that man!' 

" 'I mark him.' 

" 'Mark him well ; that is Bullseye Bill, leader of 
the gang. His life or mine!' 

"It was fearful carnage. Blood flowed like water. 

"Seventeen of the gang were killed, the rest 
dropped, mortally wounded. Bullseye Bill lay 
riddled with bullets. 

"Fred and his three chums fortunately remained 
unhurt. 

"'Ha!' said the Boy Sleuth, pocketing his trusty 
barker, ' 'Twas well done !' " 

Locals stalked off, gritting his teeth. She always 
got the best of him, that girl. And he clutched the 
lever and ascended with such lightning spurts and 
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jouncy stops that the passengers caught their breaths, 
and thought on life insurance. But what did he 
care! They were as so much freight to him. All he 
knew was they were always in a great hurry, and 
asked very foolish questions; and he cursed them 
daily, without exception — until the Perfect Lady 
came. 

Such she was, Caramels knew right off, Locals 
overheard her tell the Western Union girl — which 
she needn't have said as though she had discovered 
a new continent, he sneered, since the fact was as 
plain as the nose on her face, and that was saying 
a good deal. 

The Perfect Lady was not very old, yet somehow 
you thought she was — it might have been from her 
dignified way; she was not so very beautiful, yet 
somehow you thought she was — it might have been her 
expression ; finally, she never said much, yet whatever 
she did say seemed very much — it must have been, 
Locals decided, because she was what she was, a Per- 
fect Lady. The Perfect Lady dressed in black, 
though she didn't look the part a bit, and presently 
it was whispered that the telegrams she received 
through the Western Union girl and the messages 
she sent at the public pay station hinted that when 
her mother died she had left home, being too proud 
to depend on her stepfather, who was queer. Imagine 
any one being queer with her! She had a way of 
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making you feel at first sight that you'd known her 
always — which was very likely her smile; and when 
she said "Please" or "Thank you" or "Good morning" 
you wanted to get up quickly and do things for her 
— it might have been her eyes. 

Smile? Why, when she walked in each morning 
a wave of smiles rippled through that sombre, elec- 
tric-lit hall. Mike, the sourest old doorkeeper who ever 
grudged you a two-foot crack, flung his door wide, 
beaming paternally down; the elevator men saluted 
like grinning schoolboys, and the starter suddenly 
forgot to be a starched, impervious sentinel. The 
bootblack became disgustingly maudlin, but he was 
Italian and smiled all the time. Then the Perfect 
Lady would step into Locals' cage, and he would 
clash his gate triumphantly, whirl her aloft and stop 
at eight-seventeen with a gentleness not to be im- 
agined even of a perfectly equipped elevator service. 
She had always favored him, and he was always on 
the ground floor by the stroke of nine. If the starter 
shouted "Right!" before she arrived Locals waited, 
scowling mutinously. 

Then, one Monday morning, the Real Thing came 
along. Locals knew him as such by his flappy 
trousers, square shoulders and general tailory appear- 
ance; also by the long leathern tube bristling with 
curious sticks which was slung over his shoulder. The 
Perfect Lady had just arrived, rather hurried and 
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flushed, when he entered with a swinging stride and 
followed her into the cage. They were Locals' only 
passengers, and he, being a knowing youth, observed 
the frigidity of the atmosphere, and her puritanically 
reserved profile as she disappeared at the eighth floor. 

The Real Thing also alighted there, and Locals 
stopped on the downward trip without signal, quite 
aware that he had been merely cooling his heels down 
the hall for appearance sake. 

Thereafter the Real Thing often passed along 
Broadway, especially just as the Perfect Lady came 
in from lunch; he began sending telegrams, buying 
Someone's Chocolates and taking elevator rides; and 
one day what did he do but move up into eight- 
thirty and gilt letter the door "Estate of J. De Vine 
Vinton." Locals thought that the estate business must 
be very pleasant, for all it consisted of was to stand 
at the window, smoke cigarettes, to pace the eighth 
floor hall and follow the Perfect Lady into the cage 
at noon, returning on her heels at one o'clock. 

Of course Caramels thought that the Real Thing 
was just lovely. Locals watched her gushing over 
him to the Western Union girl. He didn't doubt 
that she brooded over a romance with herself as 
heroine. Somehow, though he would have scorned 
the suggestion, he had come to regard the Perfect 
Lady and the Real Thing as belonging to each other, 
so he couldn't resist drawling across the hall: — 
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"Hullo, Marguerite Daincourt!" 

"Hullo, Felt-Footed Fred!" she retorted. "Show 
us your trusty barker." 

"S'pose you think I ain't got one?" 

"You! Whatfer?" 

"Watcher think? To shoot Harlem goats?" (Cara- 
mels lived in Harlem). 

"Naw !" and her voice thrilled with acid innuendo. 
"Jersey mosquitoes." 

During Christmas week the Perfect Lady looked 
rather sad, Locals thought. After much considera- 
tion he purchased a water pitcher painted with forget- 
me-nots and emblazoned "True Friendship," and 
smuggled it up to eight-seventeen on Christmas Eve. 
He found the door ajar, and entering encountered 
Caramels in the very act of laying a package on the 
Perfect Lady's desk. Both started, stared defiantly, 
then looked confused. As they stole into the hall 
there stood the Real Thing, ulstered and snowy, his 
arms overflowing with parcels. Caramels caught a 
passing elevator. Then said the Real Thing: — 

"James did you ever want to give a Christmas 
present, but couldn't?" 

Locals nodded. 

"It feels," he pursued, reflectively, "d — d mean. 
Unfortunately I can't — can't afford a whole present, 
but if you and your young lady will allow me to con- 
tribute " 

[15] 
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Locals went down eight floors at a jump; he had 
never before seen a bill with a double X on it. Cara- 
mels was not a bit snippy; she seemed strangely 
touched by something. "It was just lovely of him," 
she murmured, "to do it in that way." 

"Say!" he demanded, "what do you know about 
them?" 

Caramels tilted her nose. "Locals," she retorted, 
acridly, "did you think my eyes wasn't workin'?" 

Locals was agreeably surprised to find that she had 
no designs on the Real Thing; she gradually became 
less obnoxious. Once he even asked her opinion on 
a point which had long puzzled him. 

"Why don't he?" she echoed. "That's just it- 
how can he?" 

"How!" retorted Locals. "Can't he mail her a 
theatre ticket and meet her at the show? Can't he 
run against her an' say, 'Excuse me'? Can't he ?" 

Her eyes silenced him. "If you'd read about some- 
thing besides Boy Sleuths," she said, "you'd find those 
things ain't done in real society." 

Locals gasped. This fine point of etiquette eluded 
him; he merely recognized that the Real Thing had 
lost his nerve, and what could be done about it? Often 
thereafter they discussed this problem, and Locals 
soon found that Caramels was far from snippy, when 
she forgot to be, and thoroughly informed on the 
complications of the affair. It appeared that the 
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Perfect Lady's stepfather was missing her terribly. 

One morning Caramels summoned Locals with an 
ominous face; the Perfect Lady had telegraphed that 
she would return home next day. "Can't you think 
of something?" she appealed. Locals thought all 
night, but each scheme exploded in .a blaze of imper- 
tinence when he pictured the Perfect Lady's reproach- 
ful eyes. 

All next morning he shot up and down his tunnel, 
wondering what neat stratagem Felt-Footed Fred 
would have employed. Suddenly he was recalled from 
the top floor by the news that an elevator had stuck. 
He hurried to the basement, and soon returned in time 
to see the passengers alight amid cheers. As the crowd 
dispersed, Caramels summoned him. Her eyes snapped 
and her face blazed with sudden inspiration. She 
whispered a moment, then Locals returned to his post 
with a dazed look. Even the starter noticed that he 
acted queerly that morning, and when he encountered 
him hurrying upstairs just before noon he challenged 
him. 

"That express," explained Locals, "she ain't run- 
ning smooth yet," and, stepping into the refractory 
elevator, whirled aloft. At the twentieth story he 
transferred to his own cage, and descended slowly. 
He had timed it well; at the eighth floor stood the 
Perfect Lady, a suit case in one hand, the key of 817 
in the other, looking rather depressed, Locals thought. 
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"Just a minute, miss," he said, and stepping across 
to 8S0, announced: — "Some one on the wire for you, 
sir." 

The trio entered the cage. The Real Thing threw 
back his shoulders and looked inside his hat; the Per- 
fect Lady studiously drew on her gloves, and Locals, 
catching a deep breath, clashed the gate. 

Down, down, down, swift and smooth as the swoop 
of a bird; seven, six, five, four, three, and then — 
crash ! a sudden sickening stop. "She's stuck," cried 
Locals, "that's all!" And, throwing back the gate, 
he wriggled through the narrow space between the 
top of the cage and the third floor, and disappeared. 

After half an hour the crowd downstairs went panic 
stricken, and the inevitable Fool of the Occasion rang 
up three fire stations and a hospital. And the am- 
bulance clanged, the engines snorted, and the police- 
men shouted, "Back there !" which the crowd wouldn't 
do, as it was waiting for blood. And amid the din and 
excitement the elevator slid peacefully to earth, and 
the Real Thing stepped forth, supporting the Per- 
fect Lady. She was limp and white, and he large and 
protecting. 

"Some water, please," he said ; "I think she's going 
to " And she did — in his arms. 

And that was the last of them. But one afternoon 
that autumn, they walked in, she looking prettier than 
ever and he bigger, if possible, by a certain air of 
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proud ownership. Across the candy counter leaned 
Locals, whispering terribly in earnest to Caramels, 
who was making up a box of mixture, totally uncon- 
cerned. 

"James," said the Real Thing, when congratula- 
tions had subsided, "how would a country estate hit 
you?" 

Locals grinned. 

"Can't promise you an elevator," pursued the Real 
Thing, "but we've an automobile that — that sticks 
sometimes." 

Locals blushed. 

"And my wife needs a maid. But" — he eyed 
Locals sternly — "only married couples need apply." 

Locals opened his mouth, then shut it; then he 
glanced across the counter and perspired suddenly. 

"You'll come?" demanded the Real Thing, and 
the Perfect Lady urged, "Ah, please !" 

Caramels, mixing candies, unnoticed, raised her 
eyes to Locals' despairing face. She barely nodded. 
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POSSIBLY you've spoken with him, but don't 
remember it; probably you merely asked one 
of the five hundred questions which he answers daily 
with that inevitable courtesy which is the tradition 
of the great Quadruple Track system; surely, when 
across your tedious wait there woke the hollow roar, 
"Two-eight; Amagam Express; Tookers the first 
stop; on track sixteen!" and you collected your en- 
cumbrances, sighing "Thank goodness !" you vaguely 
recognized him as the Man with the Megaphone. 

This presumes that you have sat in the Quadruple 
Track Railroad waiting room, which seems obvious, 
since, as advertised, "All experienced travellers prefer 
that route." The Megaphone Man himself pre- 
ferred it when he came to New York; not that he 
was an experienced traveller, but that his home was 
a "local" or "non-competitive" point on the Q. T. 
R. R. — phrases which warm your railroad official's 
heart like after-dinner coffee. Till then, the Mega- 
phone Man's travelling had been confined to a one- 
track trolley snaking along between an up-State 
factory town and a dozen villages, in one of which he 
was born, brought up, and given what was called 
thereabouts "the mitten." 

Yet it was not quite that. For years he had noticed 
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the girl no more than one does a budding shrub, until 
some warm, full day, it suddenly bursts into roses. 
On such a day, as she and her factory mates boarded 
his home bound car, he startled himself by murmur- 
ing proudly : — "Darned if she ain't the Prettiest One 
of all!" And thereafter she was never anything 



Once he had steeled himself to answer her daily 
careless nod unflinchingly, they became quite chatty 
en route; and often as he watched the grim factory 
disgorge its human prey and shouted, "Car for Pleas- 
antville, Lea and Brookton; change there for Farm- 
wood !" he hoped, and sometimes felt, that the flash- 
ing, briar-brown face in the foreground took it as 
no less than a personal welcome home. 

At Farmwood, where his route ended, there soon 
followed a short walk across the meadows (how had he 
ever found it long?) and later, as he helped her on 
the evening car, he added to his "Pleasantville, Lea 
and Brookton; change there for Farmwood," the 
whispered amendment, "and you, some day !" 

But instead of that day, there came a silly little 
note, bidding him good-bye and asking forgive- 
ness. It was handed him by a factory girl as he stood 
eagerly scanning the crowd of homegoers; and im- 
mediately he ran through the town and caught an 
eastbound train. Late that night he passed through 
a cavernous terminal and into the distracting street, 
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just an hour after the Prettiest One. But in the city 
five minutes means a deadly distance. For a week 
he strove blindly to make up that little hour. 

Then he calmed down and walked; for since she 
had decided to go on the stage, on the stage she, 
being used to her own way, would go; so he would 
soon find her on the billboards, or perhaps in the 
Broadway illuminations — for was she not the Prettiest 
One? 

He waited through many changes in both billboards 
and illuminations, and became an inveterate first- 
nighter, until he grew quite blas£ and restless; and 
one evening he wandered into the very street which 
had first opened on his whirling brain a month be- 
fore, so he slunk inside the great white hall and sat 
down. 

Curiously, the gilt sign read, "Waiting Room." 

After a while he wandered into the vast terminal 
and gazed down its converging vista of shiny rails 
and panting locomotives. Thus gazing, he gulped. 
The scene was a last link; far down those rails lay 
peace and quiet and sweet smelling lanes, where two 
might walk abreast; the daily pant of one of those 
locomotives ran, "Pleasantville, Lea and Brookton; 
change there for Farmwood and" — and that was all. 

Then he went away, but returned later. The more 
he gazed, the more he gazed. Ultimately he became 
a cog in the Q. T. R. R., and rose to be the Man with 
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the Megaphone. Literally, he rose. Entering the 
long, white marble swimming bath which is the wait- 
ing room, one saw at its far end an alley opening 
on a vista of cabs and spanned by a bronze Bridge 
of Sighs, whereon stood the man between two elec- 
tric bunch lights, like a matinee god, gazing down 
on the high, back-to-back pews where lounged an 
audience from all the world, grumbling, yawning 
and cursing for the hollow roar of his mega- 
phone. 

Between roars the man acquired an almost photo- 
graphic consciousness of his surroundings; the sky- 
lighted ceiling, the white walls scalloped into arches, 
each arch topped by the name of an American city, 
in relief; the mosaic floor checkered by white lines 
into a board of vast squares whereon figures inter- 
woven incessantly like jumbled chess men ; the line of 
busy ticket windows ; the busier bookstand, a cave in a 
mountain of newspapers and magazines; the snug, 
curtained restaurant; the uniformed "central" at his 
switchboard beneath the sign of the blue bell; the 
confused movement of traffic seen brokenly, as forms 
plied in and out through the far-off open door. 

Between roars, the man acquired philosophy. It 
was queer, he thought, that such a derelict as him- 
self should instruct daily hordes how, when and where 
to go; also, that the hordes should fret over a quarter 
of an hour, while he — well, he had already waited a 
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quarter of a year. He reminded himself of a signal 
waiting helplessly to speak a train that had been de- 
layed, switched or — but he always hurried past the 
possibility of wreckage. 

Occasionally the man wandered amid the crowd, 
up and down the row of twenty odd tracks, each faced 
by a tall, white shutter, showing black stations, and 
sometimes he paused before the Pleasantville, Lea and 
Farm wood shutter, just a step from the train which 
lay behind it. But, remembering the busy tongues 
at home, he always sighed and stayed. That the 
Prettiest One's people had opposed their engagement, 
and that they had disappeared together, looked so 
like a runaway match, he felt that by his very absence 
he was still, in some way, her protector. 

Meanwhile, winter settled in, and the Megaphone 
Man was kept so busy seeing new plays that he soon 
became known for a gay young dog. 

"You're a sporty lad," observed Information Reilly, 
who distributed time tables and facts from behind a 
semi-circular booth. "Now, what you want to see 
is 'The Liberty Girls.' Lots of lingeree ! The chorus 
is bang up. And say ! There's a girl that kicks " 

As a last resort the Man went, and there he found 
the Prettiest One. She stood in the front row of a 
crowd of young women in picture hats, who kissed 
their hands at a lone, wedding garmented gentleman 
and sang imploringly : — 
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Oh, we haven't seen a man for fourteen weeks, 

And you're tolerably nice, I see, 

And as I am very, very much for you, 

Oh, can't you be a little bit for me? (Kiss! Kiss!) 

Just an eeny, weeny, teeny bit for me? 

There was more, but the Man fled. For two hours 
he walked Broadway, making trouble for himself; then 
he re-entered the lobby and asked questions. A 
stout person in evening clothes, nodding inside the 
box office, muttered "Stage entrance" and immediately 
fell asleep again. The other stole down the dark 
cross street, where, his courage failing, he paced rest- 
lessly up and down until some couples issued from be- 
neath the solitary lamp, with a good deal of giggle 
and rush. 

"Oh, her!" said the girl he addressed. "She's 
gone. She ain't on for the last 'curtain' this week. 
Well, if you can find where she goes to it's more than 
we can." Then she got the Megaphone Man under the 
glare, and her expression changed to a queer, half 
smile of enlightenment. "I wouldn't come back," she 
said, quietly, "if I was you; I'd go right straight 
home." 

With those words ringing in his ears he turned and 
went, and the next morning Information Reilly said 
he looked as blue as a spade flush — that he must have 
got stuck on a chorus girl. 

Mercifully, the public kept the Man very busy an- 
swering questions as to how, when and where, and be- 
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tween whiles he studied a special holiday week schedule 
which required extra hollow roars. Then he sought 
further diversion in the cheery metamorphosis of his 
surroundings, but it only made him feel worse. Men 
were atop of tall ladders, hanging wreaths and string- 
ing evergreen ropes; each package on the candy 
counter bore a snip of holly ; the news stand, swollen 
with Christmas numbers to an apoplectic crimson, 
hung out vivid supplements depicting Yuletide cheer 
and kisses under the mistletoe. Even the public, pass- 
ing to and fro with unaccustomed snap and gayety, 
seemed to have been reissued in a special holiday edi- 
tion. 

Had the Megaphone Man had time he would have 
mooned around the train yard, gazing down the long, 
shiny tracks. As it was, he merely recalled old scenes 
and faces, and decided, between roars, that home 
was a good enough place to die in. But first he would 
sign his death warrant. 

That night he stole down the dark cross street and 
waited near its solitary lamp. Soon Broadway crowds 
began to swarm flashily forth ; clanging cars accumu- 
lated in one long streak of glare, and hollow roars, 
like his own, echoed to and fro. Now figures began 
to trickle forth beside him; a hilarious group scur- 
ried out, the laggers calling after the foremost couples 
to save them a table, and at last came one slim figure, 
at which the watcher drew back, catching his breath. 
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They gained the flashy thoroughfare, the guilty 
pursuer, the unconscious pursued, she threading 
steadfastly on through the sea of gay faces, he hurry- 
ing after, dimly conscious of collisions and rebuffs. 
Sometimes, when her figure waned among the crowd, 
he rushed forward, terror stricken; sometimes, at her 
very heels, he drew back fearfully, until half a block 
lay between them. 

At last he was caught in the swirl of a dispersing 
audience, and when he had extricated himself she 
was gone. He glanced about on his gaudy surround- 
ings, thea wandered away, dazed, down the first empty 
cross street. 

Twice he followed thus, and twice thus lost her, 
but on the third night he tracked her eastward be- 
neath the clattering elevated, past the asphalted belt 
of genteelly clacking hansoms to where a long, famil- 
iar pile stretched its protecting roof across the pave- 
ment. He stole up the stone steps and peered in. 

She was leaning back in one of the tall pews, gazing 
up at the white, wreath-hung wall. She did not look 
as she had looked behind the footlights ; she was plain- 
ly dressed and somewhat worn and listless, almost 
weary — but waiting faces, he knew, always looked 
weary. 

The place was curiously empty and still; 
the bookstand was bare; the ticket windows, save 
one, were closed; the restaurant and information 
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bureau dark, deserted. Upon the forms scattered 
figures drowsed in awkward attitudes; occasionally 
a uniformed attendant strolled by, yawning, or some 
belated traveler, bag in hand, clattered across the 
mosaic toward his sleeper. 

Once, when a man entered and approached the 
Prettiest One, the watcher held his breath until the 
newcomer had passed carlessly by. Still she sat, worn 
and weary, waiting for — what? 

A full hour she waited before passing quietly back 
to her poor lodgings, and for a full hour, night after 
night, she sat alone in the desolate, echoing hall until 
at last the Megaphone Man began to understand. For 
sometimes she would pace thoughtfully up and down, 
pausing long before the Christmas pictures tacked 
about the bookstand; next she drifted across to the 
row of doors opening on the train yard, and at last 
she passed through into the wan glare of the vast 
terminal and stood, a distinct black figure, gazing 
down the long, shiny tracks. 

One night a thick snowstorm fell, and all next day 
the station swarmed with heavily luggaged people 
who asked about overdue trains with most astonishing 
good fellowship. Then came an influx of commuters, 
laden with bulky packages, ranging from oranges 
and turkeys to thinly disguised sleds and hobby 
horses; and they, too, waited, slapping each others' 
backs and comparing parcels with the utmost jollity. 
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Information Reilly said it was almost like a christen- 
ing party. 

"Wedding party, you mean," laughed the Mega- 
phone Man, who had been hilarious all day. In fact, 
it was the very eve he had chosen for a certain pur- 
pose. 

At nightfall, as he was about to go, he was sud- 
denly crushed by the order to stay on duty until re- 
lieved, but the public, not knowing he was crushed, 
kept on asking questions until he wanted to die. 

Late that night there rumbled through the yard a 
line of trucks, piled with baggage, labelled "Liberty 
Girls Company," and hardly had the Man grasped 
the truth when in there swarmed a party of obvious- 
ly theatrical folk. Afar in the long hall they grouped, 
laughing and chattering, while, somewhat apart from 
the rest stood a girl looking out upon the vista of 
glistening rails. 

Presently came an order, and the Man took up his 
megaphone, steadied his voice and announced the 
Boston express. Then he realized. The company had 
picked up their luggage and were moving toward 
the door, the girl following slowly, almost regret- 
fully. For a moment he stared across the intermin- 
able space, gulping in frantic helplessness. Then 
he raised his megaphone, and through the building 
echoed the hollow, measured roar: — 

"Car for Pleasantville, Lea and Brookton; change 
there for Farmwood — and you !" 
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During the next quarter of an hour some people, 
finding that their trains had gone, unannounced, 
raised a tumult, and the Boston express was held for 
two minutes, while an excited man dashed back to 
the waiting room just in time to encounter an ex- 
cited official dashing in from the opposite direction. 

"And when they found them two," said Informa- 
tion Reilly, afterward, "they was up in a corner, actin' 
like they was sayin' good-bye forever." 

" 'Are you forgettin',' says the theatrical chap, 
usin' a word, 'that we open in. Boston to-morrow?' 

"'Are you crazy?' says the night boss, between 
swears. 'What license have you got * 

"The lad laughs 'till I thought it was murder, 
sure. 

" 'None,' he says, 'but we can wake up a minister.' 

"They did, too, an' they caught the five-thirty, 
Christmas morning." 
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THE great arena, from its remotest tier to the 
tan-bark oval, fluttered and flashed with life. 
Still echoed the muffled wails of ticket speculators, 
perjuring their souls in outer darkness; still shining 
hats and shirts chafed in line at the box office; still 
the influx inched ahead and, fretting against the dense 
mass, became rank by rank miraculously absorbed. 
About the ring trickled a sluggish stream. The 
Streamers looked up at the Boxers, the Boxers looked 
down on the Streamers with occasional well-chosen 
bows — slight cables spanning momentarily a social 
gulf. Upon the tan smart grooms were exercising 
their charges at the ends of white ribbons to the 
measure of the inevitable light opera hit. 

Grooms and horses trotted off, paired; a bugle 
shrilled across the bare tan; the faces bent forward 
with a flutter of programmes. From the eastern en- 
trance issued a string of ponies ridden by a dozen 
young men, some infant prodigies and one girl. 
They circled the ring, now massed, now in detached 
groups, now extended in an irregular arc, each rider 
carelessly correct, an equestrian statue of unconscious 
convention. It might have been a secluded turn under 
the Mall trees instead of a point to point conflict 
for blue glory beneath a Gardenful of eyes and but 
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a few yards from where the one awful Hat and Shirt 
stood with pad and pencil recording his mental snap- 
shots. 

The ring, stripped of tan and mode, suggested 
a Roman arena. The populace, watched closely, be- 
trayed unmistakable thumb inclinations. 

"Yes, it is she," said the stout, haughty matron 
in the end box, lowering her lorgnette. "I could 
scarcely believe it, for she had quite given up these 
things, her family affairs were so dreadfully un- 
fortunate, poor child ! The Varcy steamship people, 
you know, my dear. The father went insane a few 
years ago, and when his affairs were looked into they 
found that a large trusteeship which he held had been 
— well, the newspapers called it speculation. Then 
came the sad accident with the pistol, but perhaps 
that was one of Fate's saving graces. And six months 
later the mother died. I could never quite believe 
that chloral story, yet who would have blamed her? 
Yes, their only child; quite alone now, I hear. At- 
tractive, perhaps, but sadly affected. See that shy 
droop of the head! The only girl in the class, you 
notice. It would have been better taste, I think, had 
she dropped out. She was engaged to young Al- 
dredge, but when the crash came he — though that is 
mere talk. At any rate, it was most unfortunate, poor 
child !" 

The troop retired to the centre of the ring with 
reduced ranks; a single rider was paced about the 
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tan and put through the third degree of microscopic 
inspection. The rest dismounted; the men consulted 
with their grooms or watched the judging; the girl 
stood at her horse's head, a hand on the bridle, and 
stroked his neck. 

At the ringside were some upturned thumbs. 

"Well !" exclaimed a groom of red, honest face, "if 
that aren't my little lady I taught at Milvei^s a couple 
o' years ago ! 'Twere her first lesson, sir. I brought 
out 'er 'orse, and there she stands, a slip of a girl, but 
very spirited, sir. 'Don't trouble,' says she to the rid- 
in' master, 'oo was togged up to kill, 'ere's a man 5 11 
do.* An' me in stable clothes a-chewin' a straw! 
After that she'd always arsk for me. Once she says, 
'You're from the country, you are.' 'Up Warwick- 
shire way, miss,' says I. 'And that's why I took you,* 
says she ; 'I like country folk.' Well, one day a likely 
young chap in ridin' things drops in, and 'e sees my 
little lady through 'er paces, and after that 'e drops 
in quite reg-ler. And one day, blest if she don't bow, 
and e' bows, and they both gets quite flustered ! Well, 
sir, she took to the saddle most amazing, and I was 
soon follerin' be'ind in the Park. And one day my* 
young chap canters up and joins 'er, and after that 
'e canters up quite reg'ler. And it may be a month 
later 'e drops be'ind and says to me, watchin' Miss 
Varcy's back, very business like: — 'William, whatfll 
Milver take for that 'orse?' And so 'e was bought, 
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sir, a beautiful hanimal, got special for Miss Varcy's 
lessons. Fourteen 'ands one, sir, by Caddie out of 
Firefly, and the prettiest manners, as you may see. 
And when 1 'inted as 'ow Miss Varcy would miss 'im, 
young Mr. Aldredge 'e says, quite unbusinesslike, 'Ho, 
no, William ! Miss Varcy 'as promised to — to accept 
'im from me.' And I touches me 'at, sir, and 'e says, 
'Thank you, William.' " 

There were now but six competitors left, and the 
Garden rang applause as each horse manoeuvred pret- 
tily before the Hat and Shirt and wheeled back to the 
centre. At length the girl trotted forth, dismounted, 
remounted and circled the ring at varying paces, while 
the judge stooped in the rear for perspectives. Sud- 
denly she broke into a gallop, reined up smartly, 
backed away, and, resuming her position, waited with 
downcast, indifferent face, as though unconscious of 
having swayed the thousands of hands that burst forth 
in a roar. 

"Good work, eh?" drawled a languid Boxer to the 
girl at his side, "Haven't seen her for ages — Eleanor 
Varcy, you know, who was engaged to Atherton Al- 
dredge. Ha, see Mrs. Andynge and her daughter 
glowering over there in the end box ! Her Stoutness 
approved of Atherton — wanted to be a mother to him ; 
but he saw little Varcy up at Milver's one day and 
spent a month tracking her to the house of a mutual 
friend. Ha, that comes of writing poetry! Noth- 
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ing to her, I assure you; horribly shy, and so queer! 
Met her dashing down the Mall once without a hat 
and her golden hair hanging half-way down her back. 
Awfully proud, too. They had a misunderstanding 
just after her father's death — you know that old scan- 
dal. Ath' missed her bow, or something, and — well, 
he went out to Dakota the next week. Oh, nobody 
thought it would last — too sudden, too much poetry. 
Rattling little beast she has there ; the one he gave her, 
Fve heard. After the break he gave it to a friend 
and a year later she bought it back, quietly, through 
a dealer. More poetry for you! 'Roland, 5 Ath' 
named him — one of his fancies — meaning the bearer 
of good news or something of the sort. The horse in 
that Ghent-to-Aix thing, you know." 

The group within the ring waited in calm suspense, 
while the judge approached, deliberate as fate. 
Three ponies retired eastward, three spanned the ring 
in a tan raising gallop, spurred, it seemed, by the gay 
ribbons that now fluttered at their heads. 

"Oh, isn't that fine !" exclaimed a pale little woman 
by the rail, clapping ecstatically. "Somehow, I just 
felt she'd get the blue. And isn't she the loveliest? 
When Ed was sick she was the one that took me to 
Mme. Silvestra's, where I got good wages and learned 
the business besides. And afterward the first work I 
ever did for myself was on her riding habit, up at her 
house — a beautiful place, near the Park. Well, about 
a year ago she sent for me again. I found her all 
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alone in a little back room uptown. I could have 
cried, everything was that different and she so 
changed. It was mourning she wanted, for her moth- 
er had just died in the hospital. After that she'd 
drop in sometimes when I was working, and often 
she's asked me to tell her about me and Ed and how 
I threw him over, and then went out West to bring 
him back. She'd always laugh at that, and once she 
picked up a broom and says, 'Now, wouldn't I make 
a nice little Bo-Peep, crook and all, chasing after her 
lost sheep? But you know — 

**' "Leave 'em alone and they'll come home, 
Wagging their tails behind 'em.'" 

"Well, one day she brought in a lot of the most 
beautiful old clothes and said to get what I could for 
'em. *I was thinking of a trip to Dakota,' she says, 
'but I'm just going to buy a souvenir spoon instead.' 
And last week she had the old habit made over. 'Times 
are hard,' she says, pretending to cry, so I'm going to 
tie up my souvenir spoon with a blue ribbon and sell 
it to the highest bidder." 

Here the red ribboner, swollen with pride and ap- 
plause, shot from the ring ahead of the rest and out 
at the eastern exit, stampeding the leaders of an on- 
coming four-in-hand. A groom ran to their heads 
and presently the red ribboner was coaxed to his stall. 
Meanwhile, as Roland waited in an oasis of space be- 
fore the exit, a man edged to the girl's side. 
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"I've an offer of three hundred," he whispered. 
"The prize money adds another hundred, you know.*' 

His companion, a purple, waddling person of offen- 
sive diamonds, advanced, worrying a cold cigar, doffed 
his massive hat and, tendering the girl a card, fixed on 
Roland a small, disparaging eye. 

She recognized the presence of the purchasing agent 
of some one's monster three-ring circus by nodding 
coldly over his head to her friend the dealer ; then dis- 
mounted, bent over Roland for a moment and raised 
her head proudly, and he was led off, looking very 
sympathetic, with a tear trickling down his nose. 

Meanwhile, another man had approached the dealer, 
who announced: — "Marx & Co. bid three hundred 
and fifty dollars." 

The purple gentleman's jaw fell. "Well," he con- 
ceded, "I'll make it four hundred." 

"And fifty," added Marx. 

The purple gentleman cleared his throat. "Five!" 

"And fifty." 

The purple gentleman masticated much cigar. 
"Six." 

"Seven." 

And the purple gentleman turned nonchalantly 
away. 

The girl barely nodded to Marx, then turned im- 
passive eyes upon the bystanders. Suddenly she 
flushed, hitched her chin and announced decisively : — 
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"No ! I refuse the offer." 

The crowd just behind Marx had shifted, disclos- 
ing a very guilty looking young man. He hurried 
forward, flushed and with chin aloft; then, collapsing, 
bowed convulsively to something between the floor and 
the girl's quarter face, while Marx clutched the other 
two men and swamped them with show talk. 

The young man stared across the tan and spoke 
fast. The girl listened with averted eyes. Occasion- 
ally she nodded; once she smiled, sparingly. He 
seemed to be driving a hard bargain. 

At length he turned to Marx. 

"Miss Varcy will consider our offer." 

When the pair looked again they were alone. They 
then perceived that they were scorching under the 
lorgnetted gaze of the end box. 

"How can I repay you?" she murmured. Then 
both, realizing, turned giddy, and both eyed the ring 
judicially, and he replied. 
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AS you hurried from your office, some Saturday 
afternoon, upon a week's end invitation, per- 
haps you paused before KneisePs downtown show win- 
dow, glittering with copper trays of chocolates against 
a pink gauze background, and scrawled across with 
a white enamel f ac-simile of the signature so dear to 
the schoolgirl heart — and purse. Perhaps, as you 
entered that mosaic-floored, mirror-walled elysium, 
breathing wafts of cloying sweetness, and passed down 
its line of white-aproned sirens, you were irresistibly 
arrested by a pair of black eyes behind the right-hand 
counter. And, perhaps, as you approached, haggling 
between one pound and two, you were suddenly snared 
in the net of her smile, and stammered forth some- 
what, neither knowing nor caring whether she read 
it as two pounds or twenty. Then, sir, you were in 
the presence of none other than Princess Bonbon. 

The Princess was not surprised at your confusion ; 
she was quite used to it. Indeed, you are to be con- 
gratulated if she smiled, which we rather doubt. 
Scarcely a week after her accession, so large a court 
had formed that she was forced to dissolve it, retain- 
ing but a few favorites for attach^ duty. A happy 
man he, and the envied of all men, who might escort 
Bonbon uptown at evening or enter the Caf 6 Rugrande 
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with her on his arm at noon. T&te-i-tSte with her 
across a snowy table, one feasted himself on her dark, 
luscious face, flashing with smiles, beneath her black 
picture hat, quite forgetting her paste rings, prema- 
ture toothpick and ungrammatical railleries. 

The Princess 5 ladies-in-waiting, Lottie and Angie, 
also had an ardent though smaller following, so there 
soon developed a Rugrande lunch club of six. . They 
were devoted to Bonbon, and greatly admired her free- 
hand method. You should have seen her when, lunch 
over, the club loitered down sunny Broadway, Bonbon 
stepping fastidiously along with a dainty swirl of 
skirt and an occasional upflashing smile, which, while 
it answered her escort, arrested each passing face by 
a subtle inclusion; and sometimes, having strolled as 
far as the old gray church, she would flaunt her green 
silk underskirt up the stone steps, piping seductively : 
"Aw, come ahead for a spiel round the graveyard." 

It is said that it was Bonbon who brought the old 
church into such noonday vogue among lovers; cer- 
tainly she might have been seen there often, wander- 
ing among the venerable elms and mouldered monu- 
ments, listening with impartial unction to avowals of 
love and the twitter of sparrows. Characteristically, 
she found a unique zest in sitting on the tombstone of 
a Revolutionary belle, while some one told her how 
nice her eyes were. Then here were such chances for 
her chief delight — variety. 
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u 'Sacred to the memory,' " she would murmur, 
averting her head. "Well, ain't I listenin', dearie? 

'M-D-OC-L-X-X-V.' Let's see, that's ." And 

she would calculate, beginning on her fingers and end- 
ing on his. " 'Beloved wife of ' Let go, now ! 

'This mortal state .' Quit it, will you? 

'Lively hopes of immortality .' Well, tell us 

what 'Resurgam' means an' you can — just one!" 

But the stones had witnessed many a different scene; 
for princesses weary of admiration, and when Bonbon 
would decapitate a favorite she would lure him to a 
sequestered nook among those emblems of mortality, 
and there pick a quarrel, or brazenly dismiss him, or 
impose some intolerable condition, according to her 
royal fancy. These passages she whispered to Angie 
and Lottie, in detached paragraphs as they passed to 
and fro behind the counter, dipping from pan to pan ; 
whereat they simpered in admiring delight. They 
idolized her, and imitated, but very grossly; which 
devotion she repaid with gracious camaraderie and a 
neat little object lesson with the candy-pulling man. 

He had arrived when Bonbon was at her zenith ; a 
swart, handsome youth of stern profile, with a soul, 
and certainly a pair of shoulders, above candy pull- 
ing; and he presided in the Broadway window, where, 
clad in duck apron and pancake cap, he wove fat, 
yellow skeins of candy to and fro on a hammock hook, 
to the watery-mouthed delight of messenger boys. 
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This trivial task he performed with the intense ear- 
nestness and absorption of a nature which, he took 
pains to show, had nothing in common with Bonbon. 
As she held daily court, exchanging confidences with 
many a man who brought home more candy than his 
wife could eat, she often found the newcomer's eye 
fixed disparagingly upon her; and whenever he 
chanced to meet the lunch club on Broadway he singled 
out Bonbon and intimated with an icy nod his severest 
disapproval, whereat she would smile gayly and pipe 
up, while well within hearing, "Who's on for a grave- 
yard spiel?" adding aside to the girls, "Aw, it's only 
Old Fashioned !" — an invention at once apt and sug- 
gestive of candy-pulling. 

One day she said, "Girls, want some fun? Watch 
him flop P' She borrowed Old Fashioned's knife, and 
borrowing, murmured, and murmuring, smiled, and 
Old Fashioned flopped. As always, he was terribly 
in earnest about it, guarding her to and from work 
each day, and escorting her to lunch — though not at 
the Rugrande — with the glowering eyes, set jaw and 
repressed ferocity of one to whom the whole world is a 
rival. Awhile Bonbon suffered him, but one day he 
returned from lunch alone, very white and shaky ; and 
the following week his window was vacant. 

To the general public, Bonbon disclaimed respon- 
sibility, with a coquettish shrug; but Angie and Lot- 
tie drew her into the most confidential nook of the old 
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churchyard, where she sat on the base of a pedestal 
and displayed her openwork stockings, and giggled. 

"Aw, he got too fresh ; tried to boss me ; said I made 
eyes at fellers that wasn't worthy of me. 'Unworthy 
yourself,' I says. 'There's Jack Essler, who's light- 
weight champion of the Spartan Club, an' Jimmy 
Benton, who's the crack wrestler in his armory, an' 
Johnny Pope, who wins all the prizes up at Travers 
Island, an' not one of 'em half your size.' I told him 
he ought to be ashamed of a candy-pullin' job. 'My 
dear boy,' I says, 'chase! Get a reputation at some- 
thin* sporty, an' maybe some day I'll wear automobile 
goggles, for your sake.' " 

With which, Bonbon giggled again and sauntered 
back to the store, where she manifested her convic- 
tions that very afternoon by accepting the long-prof- 
fered advances of young Hallen, an ex-footballer of 
some renown. He was introduced at the lunch club, 
and things were pleasant enough until he went away 
with a lot of men to help spank a culprit down in a 
little alligator-shaped island; whereupon Kneisel 
draped his window with American flags, and put up 
candies in papier-machS knapsacks and cartridges ; his 
girls began wearing brass buttons and navy ribbons, 
and Angie and Lottie went about with photographs in 
their pocketbooks and took to reading newspapers. 
They were pedestaled as laboring under a tremendous 
strain ; and when they hung trembling over some om- 
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inously heralded extra, in search of a possible casu- 
alty list — though their regiments never reached Key 
West — it was a touching sight. 

"Oh, it's all right for you," they would respond to 
Bonbon's rallies, "but just suppose you had some one 
down at the front ?" To which she would giggle, 
"Aw, absence makes the heart grow fonder!" and il- 
lustrate her point by smiling on the next handsome 
passerby. 

It was by that saying that Angle and Lottie ex- 
plained the remarkable vagaries into which Bonbon 
now lapsed. She was still the life and soul of the 
lunch club, but her attendance had become strangely 
irregular; she arrived at midnoon, or hurried away 
long before the rest, and occasionally did not come at 
all. What her business was during these absences she 
gave no hint, but Lottie and Angle did not wonder — 
except, indeed, as to the gentleman's name. His iden- 
tity soon became the absorbing topic of the club. 
Angie and Lottie kept rigorous watch on Bonbon's 
customers, and their escorts — old favorites of hers — 
made an exhaustive canvass of their friends, but 
vainly. 

"Yes?" acquiesced Bonbon, when questioned. "Is 
that right? Then I guess I do — maybe!" And when 
urged to bring him to lunch, she would only wink 
mysteriously. "Aw, perhaps he couldn't come; he 
might be too busy somewhere else." 
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This affable reticence stung her ladies-in-waiting, 
and the sting, bursting, discharged venom; and one 
noon Lottie appeared on Broadway, a cautious dis- 
tance behind the black picture hat, at which all the 
street turned to look as it passed. Bonbon tiptoed 
fastidiously over the crossing on the arm of a big po- 
liceman, and, flashing up her thanks at him, disap- 
peared down a narrow street. Lottie, following, saw 
her turn southward, a block away, and gained the 
corner just as the green underskirt fluttered through 
an iron-barred gate in the high brick wall, over which 
rose the rear spires of the old gray church. Lottie 
nodded with a dry little smile and entered. Far ahead 
was Bonbon, moving in and out amid the tall trees and 
dingy gravestones, the one living figure of that scene, 
so strangely quiet, through the distant iron bounda- 
ries of which filtered the muffled clamor and half- 
distinguished movement of the street. As in sym- 
pathy, her step had slackened ; she paced very slowly, 
head bent, the leaves rustling beneath her at deliberate 
intervals. Suddenly she shot a glance about her and 
hurried through the side door of the church, 
"Well!" gasped Lottie, "ain't she the bold oneP' 
After a pause she tiptoed up the steps and slipped 
within the oaken doors. Away before her stretched 
the dim, silent aisles, the rows of towering columns, 
the waste of black, bare pews, while far overhead, 
above the distant altar, gleamed a rich maze of purple, 
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yellow and crimson. A few figures moved noiselessly 
about; here and there was some silent, seated form, 
and in the last row, but a dozen steps away, a patch of 
purple light staining her big black hat, knelt Princess 
Bonbon at prayer. 

Through the shadowy aisles echoed the dull rumble 
of the outside world ; on Broadway a car was clanging 
insistently in its endeavors to pass a truck ; the noon- 
tide waned; still knelt Princess Bonbon, absorbed in 
prayer. At length she rose, with subdued, downcast 
face, and, dropping a coin into the poor box, tiptoed 
silently out. Lottie, speechless, on the steps, watched 
the toss of her head, the flaunt of her skirt, as she 
strutted up Broadway, with a gay flutter of the hand 
at some passing acquaintance. 

For three consecutive noontides did Lottie witness 
this thing; on the fourth she returned to the lunch 
club and threw them into acute indigestion. They 
put their heads together and whispered, smiling; the 
girls, maliciously, as if plotting the overthrow of a 
false idol ; the men, merely as if they had unearthed 
a delicious joke. 

Next day Bonbon was again of the party. She 
was in her gayest, most infectious mood, and her fa- 
mous imitation of an absent-minded minister saying 
grace sent the very waiters behind their napkins. 
Presently she excused herself, and, forestalling com- 
ment with an insinuative wink, strutted out. Ten 
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minutes later the quartet followed. They gained 
Broadway, hurried down to the side street, through 
the gate and across the deserted churchyard. At the 
oaken doors Lottie held a finger on her lips, then they 
filed silently within. The vast, gloomy vista was deso- 
late, save for a solitary figure which knelt far up the 
center aisle. Lottie pointed, smiling. "Remember," 
she whispered as they settled themselves in the last 
pew, "just as she passes, all say Amen!" 

They bent low and waited. For hours, it seemed, 
Bonbon knelt before them, motionless, her black 
plumes dropped, her face sunk in her hands. All 
about her stretched a wilderness of pews, still bare and 
silent, save that once the watchers heard a door shut, 
and were half conscious of some one wandering among 
the columns of the western aisle. 

Suddenly Bonbon's hands, falling, stretched straight 
before her, fingers clasped, and her face lifted impul- 
sively, in white supplication, just as the loiterer 
emerged far ahead, in the centre aisle, amid a patch of 
daffodil light — a tall, straight, khaki-clad figure, 
which seemed to stand at attention, a white-bound 
arm lying across his chest, his face stern and pale. 

A sharp cry cut the silence, and Bonbon started up, 
clutching at the pew back ; then, as the figure moved 
toward her, she stepped daintily forth, with a gay 
little laugh and a light toss of her head, and extended 
her hand modishly. It fell, unnoticed; his eyes met 
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hers in a silent, steadfast search, beneath which her 
words waned away in plaintive failure, her head 
drooped, and her whole helpless self seemed to yield 
up the quest of his gaze. He took her hand and 
raised it, and bent his head ; then they walked slowly 
down the aisle. She clung to his arm, a pitiful Prin- 
cess, her downcast face tremulous, all but tearful, like 
that of a child who is led from mischief; yet strangely 
tender, of that tenderness which is akin to pain be- 
loved. 

The eastern door closed. Awhile all was still. In 
the last pew a head lifted, then another, then another. 
A figure emerged in the aisle, then another and an- 
other. One by one they tiptoed out through the west- 
ern door. 

It was like a congregation dispersing after that si- 
lent moment with which the church service ends. 
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FROM One, near the cashier's desk, to Thirty- 
three, by the gas range, all knew that Five was 
deeply in love with Sixteen. They worked side by 
side behind the long counter. She was a shapely slip 
in black and white, with a lace doily on the top of her 
head. Ignoring straw hair, sky eyes and tilted nose, 
her mere brogue as she chirped, tossing her head, 
"Oh Kay ! Twice on the Bostons ! Draw one, milk 
on the side ! w was enough to dumbfound any chip of 
the old Adam block into dishing rice instead of tapi- 
oca, New Yorks instead of Bostons and drawing milk 
with coffee on the side. Indeed, who, seeing the num- 
bered badge at her taut belt, could have missed the 
coincidence "Sweet Sixteen?" 

Five was a lank, sacrificial priest in white duck and 
a pancake hat, beneath which a sole rebellious curl 
trickled down his brow like a blond celery top. He 
invalidated all rivals by demagnetization. Once, de- 
tecting Twelve red-handed in fond trivialities under 
cover of a round of wheats, extra brown, he chal- 
lenged him straightly to a bread-slicing contest, h 
Voutrance. The engagement was fought beneath the 
eyes of Sweet Sixteen. In one minute by the clock 
Five cut one hundred and thirty slices; Twelve cut 
ninety-six slices and three fingers. They wrangled a 
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foul, covered, respectively, with glory and gore. Six- 
teen merely drooped her lashes and smiled. 

One rainy afternoon Five loaned her his umbrella, 
including himself, all along her transpontine way. 
Thereafter the tables buzzed, behind the Manager's 
back, with rumors of Five's accelerating suit. Her 
folks were nice, respectable folks, and they thought a 
lot of him. Five's uncle, wealthy and attached to 
Five, was a steady customer. All Five had to do was 
to drop something in his chowder and name the happy 
day. 

"It's fixed," confided Five. "There was a guy 
keeping company with her — a neverwork, a reg'lar 
deadhead; but her folks soured on him, an' kicked 
him out, an' give me the running. I'm over there 
every evenin'. Don't say nothin', but she's gettin' 
fonder of me every day." Five had never seen his 
rival, but intimated that if he turned up again he, 
Five, would make him look as mean as raisins in rice 
pudding. 

He put out of action successively the chef, his two 
assistants, Coffee-Urn Charlie and Wheatcake Willie ; 
but customers stretched him bound and gagged upon 
the rack. To his whetted sense they but toyed with 
the viands served them by Sweet Sixteen — a diaphan- 
ous screen behind which to dart hurried monosyllables 
of passion at fair Ceres of the drooped lashes and 
tilted nose. They sat upon his soul, a legion of 
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green-eyed monsters, mocking the meat they fed on. 
But early in June there appeared a modest, sub- 
dued youth with ruddy cheeks, close curls, and a pair 
of square shoulders beneath his old coat. Every day, 
in the wake of the noon rush, this seedy impostor 
would plant himself at the counter. He dissembled 
well, fixing shy eyes upon his plate; but once Five de- 
tected his gaze shunt covertly to the seductive waist 
of Sweet Sixteen, and there began the tragedy of a 
soul. At Five's very shrine sprang up an intrigue of 
maddening subtlety. No sign passed between the 
guilty pair. The new Customer champed stolidly. 
Sixteen, her work done, leaned opposite, with allur- 
ingly averted face, and as Five imagined the multi- 
plied reflections each could see of each in the mirrored 
walls his soul shriveled to a crisp and he put the bread 
knife from him. 

By frenzying degrees the new Customer's ten-min- 
ute quick lunch expanded into a Grecian gorge; he 
sat by the hour in a wistful trance, battening his soul 
on beauty beneath an interminable menu of pretext. 
With the digestion of an ostrich, the deliberation of 
a cow, he sacrificed daily before his divinity great 
hecatombs of bread, stew, fish, eggs and pie. Vainly 
did Five ossify his rival's toast, salinate his coffee, ice 
water his wheats, plant toothpicks in his pie, win back 
abandoned eggs to desperate resuscitation. The new 
Customer, soaring above the realm of taste, continued 
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the mechanical process of mastication and steeped his 
soul in multiplied reflections of Sweet Sixteen. 

Good looks in ragged clothes lay seductive siege to 
femininity. The girls whispered sentimentally be- 
neath the clatter of china that it was just beautiful, 
so romantic — at reluctant odds with their sympathy 
for Five. But of that he would have none; he es- 
corted Sixteen twice diurnally, and hinted that The 
Day was not far off. 

"It's all right !" he whispered mysteriously to Blue- 
point Pete. "Her folks is dead anxious to have it 
fixed; an* we got our eye on a little flat across the 
Bridge; an* that girl — say, she gets fonder of me 
every day." Thus rumor echoed, but Sweet Sixteen 
merely drooped her lashes and smiled. 

It was on the 1st of July that the new Customer 
swung in in official blue, with a silver badge on his 
chest and "Conductor 741" blazoned across his cap. 
He smiled over the bill of fare at Sweet Sixteen ; she 
handed him a napkin, blushing, and her cry for "Drop 
two on the hash — coffee, little milk," thrilled with 
suppressed emotion. 

He gazed upon her, salting his food obliviously; 
she strove weakly to mould butter chips, beneath the 
blaze of his buttons; Five stirred imaginary things 
around in the great stewpot with cannibalistic frenzy. 

Just then a second man seated himself. Five hur- 
ried up, beaming; and the rumor flew that it was Six- 
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teen's father. All unconscious, Sixteen and the Uni- 
form were searching through the bill of fare. Sud- 
denly the newcomer, perceiving them, started from 
his stool, eyes bulging, and laid violent hands on a 
soup plate. Five looked from him to the pair, then, 
experiencing vast floods of light, turned utterly cal- 
lous to an armful of china. 

Sixteen, wheeling at the crash, grew quite white. 
The Uniform sat up, very stiff, and glared upon her 
father. 

"You're out of it, see?" blustered Five, with men- 
acing fist. "She's gettin' fonder of me every " 

The other rose swiftly. The nearest Five ever got 
to marriage was to sit juicily in a pan of rice pudding. 

"What's this?" demanded the Manager, bust- 
ling up. 

"Arrest him!" whined Five, wringing rice out of 
his pants. "I was defendin' this young lady I'm 
gointer marry." 

Sweet Sixteen fumbled at her throat and, blushing, 
fitted on her finger a plain gold ring. Then she 
drooped her lashes and smiled. 

As some one said afterward, "Cheaper than Ni- 
agara, and far more original." 
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<<FT1HE Original Cohen & Son" — this faded 
-I legend, surmounting three tarnished balls, 
over the wire-barred window of a musty black dungeon 
on the corner of Mangam street and the Bowery, had 
symbolized for three generations equity, truth, for- 
bearance, and every other virtue, Christian or Hebrew, 
saving, of course, generosity. The "Son" had long 
since burst from this dingy chrysalis into stock brok- 
ing, horse racing, seaside villas and stray society notes 
— but no matter. It matters that a widow Cohen 
moved into Mangam street to catch the overflow of 
the Original's trade; that another widow Cohen did 
similarly and simultaneously, and that one morning 
each awoke to find herself established immediately 
opposite the other. From the wire window lattice, 
freshly greened, to the three blazing balls which illu- 
minated the sign, "Cohen, Pawnbroker," the resem- 
blance was complete, and when a slipshod figure, 
emerging at each door, flung her arms aloft in hor- 
ror, there was suddenly realized a unique mirror 
dance. 

"What do you stare at?" shrilled Mother Cohen 
from Baxter street. 

"Not much!" sneered Mother Cohen from Hester 
street. 
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"A thousand black curses blast thy frowsy head !" 
shouted Mother Cohen, of Baxter street, resorting to 
the vernacular. 

"Ten thousand plagues rot thine old bones ?' hurled 
Mother Cohen, of Hester. 

The dance had begun. Daily they squatted on their 
doorsteps shrilling advice across to prospective cus- 
tomers. 

"Don't go in there, my good young man, or you'll 
come out with neither shirt nor shoelaces !" 

"Don't listen to that old hag, my fine fellow. She'd 
steal the gold from the teeth of a corpse !" 

"Rag bag, thou utterest calumnies as a sewer vomits 
filth!" 

"Lump of tripha meat! Thou couldst no more 
count thy lies than a street dog could reckon its mon- 
grel pups !" 

And so on, until the wavering customer was snatched 
in tow by one and dragged within, whereat the captor 
would reissue, grimly complaisant, and, ignoring her 
rival, a very crater of Oriental imagery, would squat 
opposite and set her eye for further custom, stolid as 
a blanketed brave. 

After a week Mother Cohen, of Baxter, led by nine 
captures. Mother Cohen* of Hester, anxious to iden- 
tify herself more closely with the Old Original, af- 
fixed "& Son" to her sign. Within twenty-four hours 
Mother Baxter did likewise, and increased her lead to 
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eleven captures by plagiarizing the time-honored pre- 
fix "Original." Mother Hester immediately respond- 
ed and cross-countered by heavily underscoring the 
word. Honors being still against her, she conceived 
the ingenious stroke of placing her son at the door 
to declaim during solicitation : — "This is THE Orig- 
inal; I'm the 'Son!' The old thief opposite lies like 
her own sign ! If she has a son, where is he?" 

This convincing argument turned the scale, but as 
Mother Baxter retired, utterly routed, a crafty leer 
crept over her face. The next morning her sign was 
vindicated ; at her post stood a comely youth. 

"You, Original !" she shrilled in rebuttal, leaning 
cross-armed out of her window in the peaceful dawn. 
"Yes — just original enough to copy from me. Rat- 
tle-headed old Bube, don't you know that monkeys 
imitate their masters? As for sons!" — and she 
glanced down at the youth on her doorstep, with a 
carelessly triumphant spreading of her palms. 

Mother Hester, at the opposite window, smiled 
lazily. "A-a-nd Son!" she drawled, casting an 
amused eye upon the youth. "Do you call that a 
son? Achi-nebbich! The poor thing is as narrow 
as a toothpick. Was that the best you could do? 
Your only child, too! No wonder — you got discour- 
aged!" 

Indeed, young Cohen, of Baxter, was insignificantly 
small and slender; his clothes hung as on a peg, and 
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his black slouch hat, jammed low on the back of his 
head, framed a frail face of oval lines and delicate 
tints — one of those chance surviving relics of ancient 
breed. Young Cbhen, of Hester, was quick, broad- 
shouldered, of bold, impetuous face and peremptory 
voice. He mocked his rival's weak-kneed gait and 
piping tones, but young Baxter wouldn't be irritated, 
always replying through his mother with a sly little 
smile which seemed to detect some humorous contrast 
too elusive for so cloddish an antagonist. This would 
spur the other into direct invective. 

"Hi, Pretty Face! Your big eyes remind me of a 
long-legged deer up in Central Park." 

"Just look at his feet !" the other would comment. 
"He's like one of those big, clumsy bears which dance 
at the end of a chain." 

"Liar!" shouted young Hester, jumping up. "All 
your family are liars !" 

"But not fools," observed the other, "such as all 
his family must be." 

Then the Bear would shake his fist, in the middle 
of the street, bellowing, "Come out here and I'll 
change your face!" 

"Never mind his growls," smiled the other, con- 
temptuously. "Wait a while. There are more ways 
than one of catching a bear." 

The Bear hungered for blows, but such dispassion- 
ate hints disturbed him. He was disturbed afresh 
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when he met the Old Original one night, who, laying 
fatherly hands on him, whispered confidentially : — 

"Young man, we're friends, eh? Well, then, a 
party (no names) comes and offers to buy me out. 
But Fm your friend. I tell him I'll see, and I come 
to you and I say, 'You shall have the refusal of it, 
my friend.' " 

Apparently the Old Original cherished a duplicate 
fondness for young Baxter, for encountering him next 
night, he repeated himself, to the very laying on of 
hands. Nor was there a breath of bias when he sub- 
mitted back and forth each increase in price, urging 
both to act conservatively — though the business was 
a metsiah (bargain) at the price, he would admit, in 
a friendly way. And finally there chanced a triple 
encounter in the little room over his shop, where, after 
a vast deal of haggling, Baxter outbid Hester for 
the business, and with it clear title to the Old Orig- 
inalship. 

The Bear flung out of the room and down stairs. 
As he paused moodily in the musty cavern of a shop, 
with its low ceiling, grimy walls and guttering candle, 
there was a light step, and he turned to encounter the 
delicate face of his rival. The newcomer met his defi- 
ance with a half embarrassed smile; then, as caught 
by an impulse, said: — "Fm sorry. Would you care 
to buy the business from me?" 

"At what price P 9 sneered the Bear, turning away. 
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"Don't let's be enemies," he persevered pleasantly, 
extending his hand. 

The Bear turned, in desperation, and gave it a 
vicious grip. Breaking an awkward pause, he blurted, 
"Have a smoke P* 

"I — I — thanks," murmured the other, weakly. 
"Isn't it rather — rather strong?" And he dropped 
the cigarette after a few puffs, while the Bear glow- 
ered secretly. "Bah ! Woman stomach !" 

They talked awhile in that dim charnel house of un- 
redeemed pledges, while the flickering candle feebly 
revealed on all sides a grotesque medley of guns, 
andirons, foils, water-colors, mandolins, curtain-poles, 
boxing-gloves, guitars, inlaid cabinets, antique etch- 
ings, ancient-faced clocks, heaps of musty volumes, 
battered fragments of armor, and amid it all a the- 
atrical throne chair of tarnished gilt and tattered 
purple canopy. 

The Bear would never have admitted it, but he was 
strangely pacified, almost soothed, by his frail-faced 
companion of the quiet voice and persuasive smile, and 
afterward he lay awake all night, blankly wondering 
how ever he could have been inveigled into a partner- 
ship with him. The next morning he was heartily 
ashamed of it and kept faith with his partner to the 
extent of maintaining secrecy. And thus each mother 
came to regard herself and son as the sole proprietors 
of the business, and thereafter when one drawled dryly 
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across in the early morning, "Yosher-Kowach! May 
your strength increase, my fine old Original !" the 
other held it unworthy a reply, save for a grim, in- 
scrutable smile. 

Now the Mother Bear, being a business woman, 
anticipated the next step ; but before being a business 
woman she was a woman, and felt piqued at not hav- 
ing been consulted and acted privily on her anticipa- 
tion. The fugitive parrot of Mother Baxter afforded 
an opening wedge. She returned the bird with a dis- 
simulative "Take the shrieking devil!" which slight 
Mother Baxter not only swallowed with a wry smile, 
but restored a fat gold earring which Mother Hester 
had lost. There followed felicitations with sheathed 
claws. Mother Hester extended her amber snuffbox ; 
Mother Baxter produced two glasses and a flask of 
raisin wine. Said Mother Baxter, between sips, "A 
strapping boy yours, neighbor." Returned Mother 
Hester, with protesting palms, "But as a child, what 
a grower ! New clothes four times a year ! Eh, what 
expenses that young man represents!" And she re- 
ciprocated, saying, "A handsome lad, yours, but deli- 
cate, eh?" 

"Hear, O Israel !" shrilled Mother Baxter, and she 
ticked the ailments on her fingers. "Scarlatina, 
whooping cough, malaria, chicken-pox, measles. Oh," 
she concluded, tossing her hands helplessly to heaven, 
"I have lost money on that child !" 
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Thereafter they exchanged each morning an obse- 
quiously bowed, "Peace be to thee, neighbor!" or, 
"May thine years be full!" Customers were beam- 
ingly encouraged to choose between them, and the old 
women spent many a leisure afternoon over a greasy 
pack of cards, each generously careless in play, each 
salving the other with "My dear Original," while each 
studied her hand with a peculiarly slow, felicitous 
smile. 

Meanwhile, the sons were also playing a game, in 
which the Bear could not guess his opponent's hand 
at all. The partner was a mercurial compound, lazy, 
alert, dreamy, defiant, submissive, repentant, tantaliz- 
ing, by turns of exasperating rapidity. He wearied 
of routine, preferring to lounge all day beneath the 
purple canopy and chat about nothing. When the 
Bear ignored him he would fling out a taunting re- 
mark. Then the Bear would scowl and threaten with- 
drawal, according to their contract, whereat he would 
turn penitent and work furiously for ten minutes. A 
thousand times the Bear cursed himself for entering 
this ill-assorted partnership, and the other, despite his 
indifference, obstinately refused to sell out. Yet in 
some ways the youth was invaluable; he could ap- 
praise jewelry to a grain and was an authority on 
dresses. Once only he proved fallible — in the buy- 
ing of a trunk of theatrical costumes. 

"Too much," frowned the Bear, shaking his head. 
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"But," the youth returned conclusively, "the 
woman wouldn't sell for less." 

"Are we in business for her benefit?" demanded the 
Bear. But the other was absorbed in a Spanish 
dancing skirt, the waistband of which he laid across 
one hip, and looked down over his shoulder. The Bear 
gritted his teeth and stalked forth. 

Returning an hour later he found the shop empty, 
but far in the rear, before a pier glass, stood the part- 
ner, tricked forth in the yellow and black skirt, a man- 
tilla and a Mexican sombrero, gazing complacently 
over a shoulder at his reflection. As the Bear strode 
mightily forward he wheeled with a cry and flushed 
scarlet. The Bear clinched and shook him heartily, 
roaring, "You woman !" But just then the sombrero 
fell, a shower of black hair descended, and the part- 
ner, sinking face in hands, wept. 

A week later the Mother Bear, all smiles, appeared 
on the rival doorstep purring, "May I come in?" 

"Never more welcome," fawned Mother Baxter, all 
smiles, and she ceased rubbing her hands long enough 
to wheel forward the most comfortable chair. 

Mother Hester wished to make a friendly sugges- 
tion. Mother Baxter was delighted. Mother Hester 
had sometimes thought that the street held hardly 
enough trade for two. So had Mother Baxter. Then 
how wise it would be, insinuated Mother Hester — for 
one of them to move away, beamed Mother Baxter. 
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Perhaps the other might pay the moving expenses, 
suggested Mother Hester. And a reasonable price 
for good-will, chimed Mother Baxter. And they 
writhed with the joy of mutual understanding. 

"Next week would suit me," purred the Mother 
Bear. 

"And me," smirked Mother Baxter. 

"Then," leered Mother Hester, "what price will 
you " 

"Take?" anticipated Mother Baxter. 

"Pay," gently insisted Mother Hester. 

"Pay? But Pm to " 

"Stay," soothed Mother Hester. 

"Go!" cried Mother Baxter. 

"Thou art meshuggah (mad) !" screamed the 
Mother Bear. "Dost think Pd buy thy miserable 
den?" 

"More likely," snarled Mother Baxter, "than that 
I would buy thine and thy cub's wretched kennel." 

"Ha !" sneered the one, "yet my cub had the wit to 
get old Cohen's place under the very nose of thy 
skinny goat." 

"Fool!" cackled the other, "we bought it three 
weeks past." 

"Liar! It was then that my son bought it." 

"Pig! My daughter, thou meanest!" 

"Daughter!" cried the Mother Bear. 

They glared into each other's faces, then with a 
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simultaneous shriek, tumbled pell-mell into the street. 

"Dotard!" hurled the one, hurrying along. "My 
son tends the shop daily." 

"Imbecile!" snarled the other, catching up, "my 
daughter tends it." 

They quickened their pace. 

"The business is mine !" screamed the one. 

"Mine !" shrieked the other; "my money bought it." 

"Mine!" 

They broke into a run. 

"FU mark thy face !" gasped the one. 

"I'll scratch out thine eyes !" panted the other. 

And with clothes flapping, gray hair flying, with 
flashing eyes, menacing fists and a babel of shrill al- 
tercation, they rushed around the corner — then 
stopped short. 

There, amid the business rush and rout, stood that 
ancient epitome of it all, the old, dingy shop, shutters 
up, blank, silent, forsaken. With a shriek of horror 
they sprang to the doorstep and peered beneath the 
window shade. 

Within, the sunlight struck feebly across a sordid 
chaos of derelicts; the rusted weapons, the yellowed 
china, the skew-hung etchings, the battered armor, 
the dusty heaps of books, the wan-faced clocks, and 
amid it all the throne of tarnished gilt and tattered 
canopy, wherein sat a girl draped in fantastic yellow 
and black, and at her feet a youth. His strong hands 
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lay awkwardly idle across a guitar; his bold face, in- 
tent on hers, seemed foiled by its baffling music. She 
leaned forward, her lips parted dreamily, her dark 
eyes lifted to the far away, as though hearkening to 
the unsung song. 

Mother Hester turned, with a vicious sniff. 

"Dolts !" she snarled. 

Mother Baxter dabbed an eye. 

"Fools !" she hissed. 

They looked different ways, and sighed. 
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YOUNG WALT went to work. The Hayfeld 
Times chronicled it under "Local Doings," as 
follows: 

"Neighbor Henderson is shingling his barn. We 
also note that Walt has started his boy in with Pat- 
terson, Risley & Co., wholesale grocers, New York. 
Our congratulations to W. EL Henderson, Jr. May 
he always emulate that line of the immortal Bulwer, 
*In the bright lexicon of youth there's no such word 
as fail P» 

Young Walt did not dream of failure. He knew 
that all our famous men had come down to the great 
city, without a dollar in their homespun pockets ; he 
had learned it at school. He knew all about great 
cities; too; he had read it in books. You steamed up 
the harbor, admiring the water-front, and having 
passed the customs, left your luggage at the hotel, 
and strolled about amid imposing edifices, broad thor- 
oughfares and luxurious gardens, watching the gay 
colors and listening to the careless chatter of the ever- 
surging multitude. Then you dined at your hotel, 
and heard a military band play in the evening. 

On Monday morning, as Young Walt steamed 
across the North River in that palatial twin-paddle 
liner, the Weehokus* he eyed the city's jagged, steam- 
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wreathed profile, and clasping his lunch-box in one 
hand, and fingering his crisp dollar-bill with the 
other, recalled with emotion the bright lexicon of 
youth. 

But the West Street slime soon discouraged his ideas 
of a great city. There were no imposing edifices nor 
luxuriant gardens; the multitude was not gay and 
chattering, but morose and perspiring, and the only 
foreign touch was the strange oaths of conflicting 
truck-drivers. 

Young Walt wondered if the home-spun heroes 
had suffered such disillusionment. Later, he 
wondered if they had been cooped in a dim pack- 
ing-room for ten hours daily, would they have taken 
kindly to canned goods? After a week, Walt feared 
he would die; after a month he feared he wouldn't. 
Nor did he, but he sank into the mood of life-impris- 
onment, which i& one degree worse than the death- 
penalty. 

As the life-convict strives after mimic freedom by 
pursuing in fancy some old, cherished ambition, so 
Young Walt, sick of the chain-gang of humanity 
with which he passed daily to and fro, fell back on his 
earliest longings after the great, wide world; and 
during each petty twenty-five miles between Hayfield 
and West Street, covered a thousand more by land 
and sea — on paper. The passengers of the Weeho- 
Teu8 y chatting in groups about crops and chicken- 
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coops and church sociables, soon became familiar with 
the lank, awkward lad of the sunburnt face and 
tousled tow hair, who hung over the rail, absorbed in 
a book. 

Week after week Young Walt crossed the river, 
unconscious of tugs, liners and barges, of the city's 
towers of commerce, of the low line of Jersey wharf- 
age, of the dim Titaness with upraised arm, uncon- 
scious even of his fellow-passengers. He did not see 
the perspiring, bundle-laden family-men, gulping 
their newspapers; the shirt-waisted girls, comparing 
bunches of lilacs or sweet-peas, or gossiping of ty- 
rants and injustice, "down at the office^ ; the groups 
of flashy, straw-chewing youths, who played practical 
jokes on each other, amid much cigarette smoke and 
guffawing. He was oceans away, building stockades 
with Crusoe, or singing "Heave, my mariners all, O !" 
aboard the good ship Rose, or pinned to the mast by 
Long John Silver's knife, with a block-house, muti- 
neers and buried treasure within hail. 

Sometimes as the Weehokus floated into her slip, 
Young Walt would close his book with a sigh, and 
watch the passengers huddling on the fore-deck, for 
the eternal rush to trains and trolleys, and wonder if 
anything adventuresome ever entered their heads; 
some glimpse far from the city clatter and country 
stagnation, some speculation beyond the probability 
of missing the 7.33 train, or catching the 6.07 boat. 
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And often when the sun shone warm and bright, and 
the paddles churned up delicious salty wafts, and the 
open road stretched bare and blue into the far horizon, 
he would mark his page and fall to thinking of how 
fine it would be to muster a band of fellow-malcon- 
tents, storm the pilot-house, clap the captain into 
irons, lay the helm of the Weehokus hard-a-port, and 
address the passengers thus : 

"Gentlemen, through the fortunes of war, the ship 
has fallen into our hands, and she now lies north by 
northwest, on a treasure expedition. With such of 
you as have stomach for enterprise, we will treat share 
and share alike. Harsh employers and overbearing 
clerks, prepare to walk the plank." 

Then he would re-christen the Weehokus, The 
Avenger, serve out grog to all hands, and sail away, 
as chronicled in "The Voyages, Discoveries and Ad- 
ventures of Captain Walt Henderson, Jr. 5 ' 

Whereupon Walt would gaze about, in quest of a 
Mate; for you must know that no sea-adventurer is 
complete without one, to take soundings, marlinspike 
mutineers, and reply under all circumstances, "Ay, 
ay, Sir!" He was much impressed by one short, 
plump person of alert face, a curly mop, and brusque 
bearing, who stood at the fore-deck gates, rain or 
shine, upon sturdy sea-legs, and hands on hips, with 
an occasional up-casting of a half -shut eye towards 
the weather-quarter. Here was a plain affinity to 
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blue-and-brass, a quadrant and a gruff "Belay!" or 
so, save for the fact — and Young Walt sighed — that 
she was a girl. There had been some horrible mis- 
take, anybody could see that by merely contrasting 
her rough working-clothes, and self-reliant aloofness, 
with the prinked-up Shirtwaists, who simpered to- 
gether in confidences well-sprinkled with "heV and 
"him's." Her stocky stride, her kicking open of the 
cabin-door, the very swing of her umbrella bespoke a 
Seventeen Years' War against one of Fate's most fla- 
grant blunders. 

It was a darned shame, decided Young Walt, dis- 
missing her; yet he couldn't but wonder about the 
book which she carried — one of Charlotte M. Yonge's, 
he supposed, who wrote about love, marriage, families 
and such things ; until once there flashed on him the 
words, "Twenty Thousand Leagues," arid Young 
Walt stared at this monstrosity of the tender age and 
sex, as she stood among the gossiping Shirtwaists, ab- 
sorbed in the adventures of Captain Nemo and his 
intrepid crew. 

Thereafter he counted "Midshipman Easy," "The 
Young Marooners," and "The Phantom Ship"; and 
once as he closed "The Adventures of A. Gordon 
Pym," at that hair-raising passage in which Pym, a 
stowaway aboard the brig Grampus, receives the mes- 
sage, "This is scrawled in blood. Your life depends 
upon lying close," there echoed at Walt's ear a heav- 
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ily breathed "Gosh!" It was the Mate, her eyes 
round and excited, her boyish face aquiver with sus- 
pense. 

"Say," she demanded, "does he get killed?" 

There followed a discussion on stowing-away. The 
Mate favored coming aboard in a cask, like Balboa; 
such a daring stroke, she thought, would win over 
any captain and crew afloat. And she pictured the 
scene with convincing detail. It was a shame, Walt 
told the pavements all the way to the office — a darned 
shame that she was a girl. 

And often thereafter, as he stood on the fore-deck, 
the Mate would elbow her way through the crowd, 
with a short "Hullo, there!" and tell him about her 
book, or perhaps of her pony or bulldog, or of her 
six brothers, and the great times she had with them, 
shooting, swimming or riding. She explained that 
she tended the telephone switchboard in her Old Man's 
office, having insisted on entering business; but this 
was merely temporary, and she asked Young Walt if 
he knew of any book about a shipwrecked stewardess 
or a captured army-nurse. 

Books, always books! With the North River as 
background, they toiled beside Gilliatt and his 
wrecked ship on a great rock, somewhere in the Lower 
Bay ; they rambled over that delightful Coral Island, 
known hereabouts as Governor's; they raced on 
ostriches along the Hoboken strand, in company with 
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that irritatingly resourceful Swiss Family; and, fin- 
ally, bursting the bonds of commutation, they sailed 
away beyond the very confines of literature, and 
there suffered peril and privation such as no man 
hath told of. And sometimes as they collaborated 
over some shipwreck or mutiny, Young Walt, gazing 
into the Mate's earnest eyes, and reflecting what a 
shame it was that she was a girl, would suddenly start 
at the counter-reflection, what a shame it would be if 
she weren't. 

A few months later, the Hayfield Times chronicled 
the second epoch of Young Walt's life, under the 
caption, "Jersey Jottings": 

"Cat-tail County grew a fine, large crop of melons 
this season. 

"Our old friend, Col. Henry Dickinson, of Red 
Clover township, had some excitement last week. On 
Sunday night he discovered some ciphered letters in 
his daughter's room, and having translated them with 
the ingenuity of an Edgar Allan Poe, found they 
contained a plot to smuggle aboard the Hetty K., 
now loading up Cranberry Creek. On further search, 
the Colonel located a suit of men's clothes and a box 
of hardtack. Miss Sadie confessed when questioned, 
but obstinately refused to betray her unknown swain. 
It was mean of the Colonel to spoil a romance which 
would have found a worthy chronicler in that quaint 
humorist, Prank R. Stockton." 
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Young Walt missed the quaint humor of it ; he now 
learned the length of a day which contains nothing 
for which to look forward. But an adventurer is not 
discouraged, but stimulated by obstacles. Walt im- 
mediately began a marine pilgrimage, pursuing it 
both early and late until his family declared that such 
hours were unreasonable, and his firm asked jocularly 
why he troubled to come down at all. At length he 
found her on the 8.07 a. m. and 6.82 p. m. boats — 
but not alone. 

A bold sea-rover in irons — that was the Mate, sul- 
len and restive, beneath the chaperonage of a big, 
. cigar-smelling person of choleric jaw and chill hawk- 
eye, in whom Young Walt at once recognized a sworn 
foe to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. At first 
Walt stood afar, glancing from his boots to the Mate, 
and back again; but as the weeks passed, the space 
between them narrowed, until he trembled to feel his 
sleeve brushing her arm. Once as her Old Man dove 
into the depths of his newspaper, she dropped a tiny 
pellet at her feet, and that afternoon Walt smuggled 
back a reply scrawled inside an evening edition. It 
was an odd correspondence that thus sprang up in the 
very shadow of vigilance: billet doux on waste paper 
and fly-leaves, scribbled aboard trains, or during office 
hours, composite declarations of love and independ- 
ence. At last Walt received the following: 

"Awful row last night. He's onto us. Going to 
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school Monday, where Fll be dressed up and taught 
to sew, you bet. Darned old Bruit !" 

Monday morning found Walt lurking about the 
railroad terminal, determined to rescue the Mate — but 
how? Eight, nine, ten o'clock passed, and also, he 
knew, his connection with canned goods. It was 
noon before she and her father emerged from the 
train-shed and boarded the Weehoktis. 

The river was draped with impenetrable fog. The 
passing craft, the receding ship, the very pilot-house 
overhead, all was white, insensible mystery, the 
air quivered with the reverberating wail of 
whistles, and the Weehoktis put forth on snail-pace, 
with mournful, ominous groans. By the rail, with 
her father, stood the Mate, dim in the misty swirl, 
frowning out on nothingness. At mid-stream he left 
her to speak with a porter, and Walt hurried for- 
ward. There was just a snatch of greeting, when 
he perceived that the Old Man had turned and was 
advancing livid-faced, and awful to behold. 

"You," he began, "you young " but his voice 

was drowned in a hideous, prolonged whistle, and the 
Weehoktis lay inert like some stricken monster in its 
death-shriek. A towering black wedge loomed through 
the fog; there was a sickening shock and the dull, 
deliberate craunch of splitting planks. The cabin- 
doors burst open and the passengers huddled panic- 
stricken against the opposite rail. The Weehoktis 
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was slowly but perceptibly settling. There was a 
second mad rush, and instantly the cabin roofs were 
black with people. Meanwhile, several tugs had 
steamed up, and . some larger craft were lowering 
boats, one of which Young Walt, who had been 
crowded against the rail, saw floating empty just be- 
low him. He clutched the Mate's arm, pointing, then 
wriggled overboard. Two strokes brought him along- 
side ; a moment later she came aboard, shaking off the 
water like a dog; and as they drifted down-stream 
they saw the Old Man, who had followed tardily and 
been rescued by a tug, shouting and shaking his 
fists and being restrained from jumping into the 
water. 

Their surroundings faded, the whistles waned, then 
stopped entirely, and they drifted alone in the fog. 

"I'll take the watch," announced the Mate, from 
the bow. "You get ready to yell like blazes." 

There seemed a fearful chance of their being run 
down; but as an hour passed, and they still drifted 
in blank, white silence, the only fearful chance seemed 
that they wouldn't be. 

"It's bound to lift," said Young Walt, tentatively, 
preparing to step the single oar that the boat con- 
tained. 

"Sure!" the Mate returned stoutly. And she re- 
moved a petticoat in anticipation. 

But the fog did not shift until mid-afternoon, when 
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they found themselves in a discomforting desert of 
water. Far astern was a strip of yellow sand, backed 
by a line of straggling, desolate houses ; occasionally 
a flock of sails broke the horizon, or a puffy little 
launch slipped by, and once a long, black hull, under 
a trailing plume of sooty smoke, dropped down the 
bay; but the castaways flew their flag of distress and 
shouted themselves hoarse, without attracting atten- 
tion. 

The sun sank, the land faded. A chilly breeze 
sprang up, and little waves chopped about the bow, 
flinging spray into the faces of the castaways. The 
dusk deepened until they could see nothing save a 
line of distant, twinkling lights. 

"We're all right!" Walt's voice was the merest 
whisper. And at length the Mate returned very faint- 
ly through the darkness, "Sure !" 

It might have been an hour later — a weary, sick- 
ening hour of silence — when the Mate sprang up 
with a cry. Far astern was a green light. Grad- 
ually they could distinguish below it a long line of 
yellow spots, and could hear a bell clanging aboard ; 
and now rose up the outline of a gaunt, two-stacked 
monster, which rushed devouringly upon them. The 
castaways were on their feet, waving and shouting, 
but on she came, passing so close that the skiff 
floundered beneath the swell, and they plunged, splut- 
tering, into icy bitterness. As they clung weakly to 
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the overturned boat Walt felt across his face a sud- 
den cut, as of a lash, and something splashed near- 
by. Sinking, he clutched, he knew not what, nor how, 
nor why ; and suddenly the stars came buzzing forth, 
then everything turned black and still, and then — he 
forgot to remember. 

The sun struck gloriously full in the faces of the 
castaways as they tumbled up the creaking com- 
panion-way, and out on deck. Beneath throbbed the 
dull, even pulsations of machinery, above, a fleet of 
woolly clouds drifted in the brilliant sky, while all 
about stretched a bare, boundless world of blue. They 
drew a deep, delicious sniff of breeze, tar, salt, smoke 
and oil. 

Said Young Walt, exhaling at great length, 
"M-y-y-y!" Whereto the Mate returned with as- 
tounded deliberation, "G-e-e-osh !" 

A square-set man, of brown, weather-washed face 
and salt-stained beard, rolled around the corner, ex- 
pectorating. 

"Young folks," he drawled, "that was a pooty close 
call you had last night. Hope you haven't got no 
special engagement, for it'll be all of ten days before 
we tie up at Albert Docks. I sent word off by the 
pilot, to this here place." And he showed a pink 
card perforated with tiny holes. 

Their faces, bending together over it, met in a 
smile; then Walt slowly shredded and flung to the 
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vast Atlantic that foolish permit for sixty rides, dur- 
ing the calendar month, between New York and Hajr- 
field. 

"Meanwhile, Miss Henderson," continued the Cap- 
tain, " you and your brother " then stopped at 

their exchange of glances. "Why," he said, "sure 
you ain't " 

"Not yet," stammered Walt, but just then the 
Mate clutched his arm, and whispered, blushing. 

They told the Captain, and begged and prayed, 
and assured him of many things. 

"Wal," he said sheepishly, " 'taint much in my 
line, but if you ain't partickler . . ." Then he 
hailed a passing sailor. "Call all hands below; an 9 
on my chest, under the 'baccy box, you'll find a 
Bible." 
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TO the Man in the Street he was a tall, duck clad 
nonentity, who stood all day on the little plat- 
form up yonder, before three blackboards, painting 
big, white facts. It may have been the ducks, or the 
peaked cap, or the railed, bridgelike platform, but 
the Man in the Street, swallowing white facts en 
passant, knew him as Willie Off the Yacht — well 
enough for a nonenity, but any one glancing into his 
dark, drowsy eyes could have told that he owned some 
far softer nickname and was brother to the Man in the 
Street, but by adoption. 

Nicola, as his own people called him, had first strug- 
gled with his brother's parts of speech at Public 
School No. 23. A heartless struggle; he would glad- 
ly have sat in ignorance, drawing faces — and did, 
until there befell detection and a confiscated sketch, 
which led to some amazement, an inquisitive gentle- 
man in a house of beautiful pictures, and even talk 
of courses and scholarships. 

Nicola was sheet anchor to a mother and six. Such 
trite circumstances often decide whether a man shall 
work with head or hands. Nicola entered a course in 
the inkiest department of the Daily Informer, with 
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a scholarship of three dollars a week. Presently, doing 
posters for delivery wagons, he evinced such a deft 
hand and true eye that he was transferred from 
black and white to white and black, raised from arti- 
san to art — High Art, which he dispensed daily to 
a large and varied public. 

To Nicola, the Man in the Street was a very awful 
person ; his street was so bewilderingly thronged, his 
cars were so stunningly clangy, he and his brethren 
so workaday and pell mell, forever hurrying by to 
somewhere, and never getting there. 

These things weighted the heart of Nicola ; the eter- 
nal white and black wearied his mind. He wondered 
if the Man in the Street ever thought about trees and 
clouds and the lapping of waters ; if he ever watched 
at evening the pale, rosily-wreathed sky, with its far, 
faint star. 

Nicola felt within him a world of something, eager 
to slave for some one in some way, could he but find 
the one and the way. A fellow malcontent, who had 
quitted journalism for vagabondage, was still referred 
to downstairs as "N. G." This, then, must be 
Nicola's trouble; he had the N. G.% and badly, 
too. 

So concluded Nicola, and having recorded that 
"London closes strong on Am'n R. R. securities," 
leaned back and stared across at the big apartments. 
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In one of the windows stood a girl, her hands clasped 
before her, her face bent upon the street, the light 
striking her fair hair. She watched, still and thought- 
ful, from the window sash, like a portrait in its 
frame. 

Nicola caught his breath ; he felt that there must be 
just such a picture somewhere in the world. Then 
the, despatch box rattled insistently overhead on 
its string, and he hastened to announce, "Total 
sales on Stock Exchange to 3 p. m., 548,600 
shares." 

But *he Picture Lady returned. Day after day 
she stood in her frame, with eyes downcast on the 
turbulent street Gradually Nicola read in her quiet 
picture face that she, too, wondered what it was all 
about, and if it would never stop. Sometimes she 
glanced across at Nicola's work, and then he hoped 
that the lines were straight, and wondered what she 
read— "2,000 Shirtmakers Strike;" "New York 5, 
Baltimore 2;" "Beet Sugar Market Steady." No, 
nothing fitted her. He wondered, too, if he and his 
boards were to her but a piece of the street below. 
He hoped not, and began the next bulletin with a 
gorgeous emblazoned capital. 

But times came when the despatch box rattled so 
incessantly that emblazonment, and even neatness, 
was impossible; when Nicola's arm ached and his 
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eyes flinched like those of a worried dog. Stocks, 
murder, baseball were ignored; the boards declaimed 
such news as "Woodford Recalled from Madrid!" 
"American Consulate Demolished !" "S. S. St. Paul 
Reported Captured !" And one day, as Nicola re- 
corded "— th Reg>t N. G. N. Y. Off for Camp," 
there woke a far crash of brass, and down the lane 
of vociferous sightseers swung rank on rank of blue, 
businesslike humanity. The Picture Lady stood in her 
frame, above a new flag, her handkerchief fluttering, 
and during a halt a tall, straight young officer 
saluted her stiffly and turned away with severe eyes 
on where the horizon would have been. They marched 
on, and later the Picture Lady returned with her 
handkerchief, but it did not flutter. The evening 
editions wove rare threads of romance about the in- 
cident, gloating over Lieutenant Stark, Company K, 
in the epithets "dashing, handsome and popu- 
lar." 

An army sprang into the field; a young, yelling 
army, equipped with sixteenth editions, red, exclama- 
tory, panic stricken, which bawled aloud of fearful 
things which might be — if, that might have been — 
unless, that would be — perhaps. War had come ; also 
rumors of war. Nicola's boards became a battlefield, 
himself commander-in-chief. The Man in the Street, 
a tricolor in his buttonhole, stared from the curb, for- 
getting great affairs; cabmen, truck drivers, motor- 
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men slowed to snatch a glance. Sometimes the crowd 
cheered, loosing shrill, gusty whistles, when the 
windows opposite would fill with expectant faces. 

But often when the windows were deserted, when 
the crowd was scant and sluggish, and Nicola but a 
duck clad nonenity, the Picture Lady came and 
watched alone. Nicola knew so well her quiet, 
thoughtful face. It was one set far, indeed, above the 
turmoil of the street; a face to waken by, to work 
by, to fall asleep by ; a face to do great, vague things 
for. When the Picture Lady watched Nicola he 
turned quickly aside ; yet he wished that in some won- 
derful way she might guess and understand. 

Rarely the — the Regiment N. G. N. Y. crossed 
Nicola's battlefield. He encamped them, railroaded 
them South, transported them thence, and then — 
battle ships, blockades, bombardments. Nicola grew 
desperate; such exasperating repetition was enough 
to turn away any watcher, he thought. 

Each morning the Picture Lady hung out her 
flag. But once it was absent, and all day the window 
was bare, and on the next day it was a buxom young 
woman, capped and aproned in white, who looked 
across, hour after hour, speaking with averted face 
to some one within. Thus it was for a long while, 
until one bright, warm day the window was opened 
and a chair rolled before it. Then came the Cap-and- 
Apron, leading the Picture Lady, $nd there she sat, 
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white and thin as old Mother Giglio, who sorted rags 
all day in a dark cellar. 

And, wonderful! The despatch box rattled; the 
commander-in-chief seized his brush, and the — th 
Regiment N. G. N. Y., after weeks of total eclipse, 
charged across the battlefield in embrazoned capitals 
and captured something "of strategic importance." 
The Man in the Street yelled and whistled; the 
windows filled; the Picture Lady flung out her flag 
and waved her handkerchief, and Nicola, swelling with 
joy, snatched off his cap and bowed. 

The Picture Lady came again, sitting in the sun, 
a little each day, and Nicola did his straightest lines 
and perpetrated most amazing capitals. Suddenly 
she was gone once more, and for three days her win- 
dow was blank, with not even a stranger to speak 
with averted face to some one within. Nicola, re- 
cording rumors such as "Coulter Reported Massing 
Near Alvarado;" "Important Engagement Ex- 
pected," wondered absently why the crowd was so 
much larger and more excited than usual, and as he 
slunk about the streets during the noonday hour, 
realized how barren and meaningless was his handi- 
work, though all the street cheered and whistled. How 
much better to be the tall doorkeeper over yonder, 
or the elevator man, or even the little uniformed boys 
who ran on messages ! It was the N. G.'s again, but 
of a strange, griping, incurable kind. So thought 
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Nicola, as he hung irresolutely about the doorkeeper, 
and watched men cover the cobbles with cartloads of 
soft, brown, queer smelling stuff. 

The doors swung back, and a gray-bearded gentle- 
man issued. At the cab-step a lady, who had followed, 
detained him, and Nicola, hearing how she addressed 
him, stepped quickly up. The gentleman answered 
her question, nodding very gravely, and Nicola was 
left on the corner, being bumped by passersby and 
with a strange ringing in his head. 

That afternoon there were more rumors. The 
crowd surged blackly, the windows were alive, and 
even the faces in cars turned as they shot by. 
Awhile the despatch box had hung motionless ; Nicola 
leaned idle, staring across at the window where stood 
the Cap-and-Apron. Over the tan the traffic dully 
rolled. The street was wrapped in strange, smothered 
silence. 

The despatch box rattled impatiently. Nicola 
turned, and the crowd leaned forward with an expec- 
tant murmur. The duck clad figure bent over the 
yellow slip. For a long time he stood thus, then his 
hand fell and he wandered irresolutely about the plat- 
form. At length, producing a sponge, he slowly 
cleared a small space on one board,, then paused again, 
€ restudying the slip. With sudden vigor he erased 
the entire contents of the board, and wrote in great, 
glaring capitals : — 
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"Detachment of — th Reg't N. G. N. Y., under 
Lieut. Stark, Victorious Near Alvarado." 

Amid the uproar a man rushed from the Informer 
office into the street and looking up waved both arms, 
jumping wildly. When he reappeared on the plat- 
form, and clutched Nicola's shoulder, the white figure 
stood bareheaded, gazing earnestly across at a window 
where some one was hanging out a flag. 

Half an hour later a fat, red haired man was wad- 
dling about the platform. "Victorious" had been 
changed to "Ambushed," and in the street boys were 
shouting, "Extree! extree! Lieutenant an' Fifteen 
Men Killed!" 

Afar, in an empty doorway, stood a tall figure, hat 
in hand, gazing up at a window where fluttered an 
American flag. As he watched, the shade was drawn. 
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WHEN the Butcher and his soldiers were lay- 
ing waste the province of Santa Clara, putting 
all men to the sword, Alva's mother, then lying ill 
in the deserted house, sent for her and hung a gold 
crucifix about her neck. 

"It was blessed by a very holy man," she whispered. 
"It will hold you and those you love from harm. 
Clasp it and have no fear. Good-bye, little one. 
Perhaps when this cruel war is over " 

Alva heard the good Father praying above them. 
She raised the crucifix, then lay quite still until the 
arms about her relaxed peacefully. 

The war was over. 

Thereafter she was put on a sooty ship and sailed 
a great distance between bare sky and sea to the 
port of the Gray Woman, some foreign saint, who 
watched over her people silently, protectingly, with 
upthrust arm; and there Alva was turned around 
and around in a labyrinth of clamorous, distracting 
streets till at last she reached a quiet, old house be- 
hind stone walls, and crept forlornly in among the 
lilac bushes, knowing only that home was a lifetime 
away, and that she was forever lost. 

But that night the old, droning prayers, though 
she cried at hearing them, brought her for the first 
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time in many nights an oversea waft of home ; and as 
the months and years passed and she grew to love 
the meek-faced Sisters, to receive day by day their 
simple instruction and to creep slowly into their life's 
quiet drift, her earlier memories of war, hot pestilence 
and death faded, and all unconsciously the little Home 
of Our Lady of Refuge became a home, indeed. 

Often as Alva sat among the ragged, richly spread- 
ing patches of morning glories, geraniums and holly- 
hock, she would glance from her book up at the high, 
rugged walls to wonder about the great city lying 
without, whose distant clamor filtered faintly in upon 
the idle, drowsily scented noon; whose streets held, 
said Sister Anna, much misery, shame and wickedness. 
But surely no one could be quite wicked for very 
long; surely not at all on days when lazy clouds piled 
the cool sky, and each glistening leaf and blade 
trembled exquisitely to the summer wind ! Yet, Sister 
Anna should know, by reason of many years' patient 
service in that great world; and also there came to 
Alva the memory of the grim, gray fortress set amid 
the swirling river. Ah, yes ! It must be true. 

For sometimes, in her daily walk with the Sister, 
she climbed the steep, cobbly hill and came to where 
all streets end at dingy boardings, over which masts 
and puffy stacks were seen from afar, between the 
vista of houses, sliding smoothly past against an 
empty sky. And when the boardings were reached 
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there was laid bare the swift, hungrily heaving river, 
and beyond, a green island of neat walks and scat- 
tered, whitewashed tree-trunks, amid which lay the 
long, flanked line of gray stone, with its sentinel 
tower and rows of tiny windows, where, said Sister 
Anna, many wicked, unfortunate men were held by 
the strong law, not too late, she believed, for re- 
flection, regret and even repentance. Often Alva 
watched until she trembled to think of living be- 
hind the slim, black windows of those sullen walls, 
cut off from God's sun, sky and blessed green; and 
sometimes when a file of men trailed across the lawn, 
like some hideously striped snake, the girl, shud- 
dering, clasped the gold crucifix which would hold 
her and those she loved from harm. 

Surely the blessing which that very holy man 
once laid upon it had remained with her, softening 
the turbulence and sorrow of her life into these long 
summer days of serenity and sweet quiet. But once 
when she had walked out, leaving the crucifix at home, 
a strange woman sprang out upon her with a curse, 
and dashing some pungent liquid in her face, left 
her blinded. Alva groped homeward to the af- 
frighted Sisters, and for many days thereafter 
she wandered fretfully about in a black room, with 
bandaged, aching eyes. Then came breathless nights 
when the Sisters led her forth each evening to the 
bench behind the lilacs, where she would sit till bed- 
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time, the leaves rustling overhead, the cool, odorous 
air on her face, alone with the tranquillity of the 
summer gloom. 

Sitting thus, her teased mind rehearsed hungrily 
each detail of the scene; the rambling, ivy-clad 
house, with its tiny panes, Dutch shutters and double 
gable surmounted by a gold cross; the brick walls, 
the scattered overgrowth of flowers, the rugged walls 
shutting out all else save the long stretch of ir- 
regularly piled planks in the lumber yard op- 
posite. Then she would listen to the city's dim 
turmoil, and picture dark ways haunted by vague 
shapes of evil, or recall her own strange clash with 
that outer world, to wonder afresh at the woman's 
sudden cruelty. Would it have happened had Alva 
worn the gold crucifix that day? Perhaps not. 
Who could teD? 

One night there woke to her eager ear, above the 
nervous rustling of leaves, the click of hurried steps 
outside the wall, a confused scramble, a heavy drop, 
then silence broken only by the quick, hoarse heav- 
ings of exhaustion. Gradually the sound subsided 
and instead there woke wary footsteps stealing to 
right, to left, and now towards where she sat in the 
shadow of the lilacs. 

Alva clasped the gold crucifix and had no 
fear. 

"Who is it?" she asked. Abruptly the steps 
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ceased. "I cannot see," she added. "My eyes are 
bandaged. Should you be here?" 

There was silence, then a Voice said softly: — 

"It's a poor man who's got no place to 
sleep." 

"Ah!" she breathed with swift pity. She had al- 
ways pictured poor men as old and feeble ; this voice 
was curiously fresh, with the full ring of youth. 
"But you must go. This is the Home of Our Lady 
of Refuge." Yet, even as she spoke, the phrase 
"of Refuge" stung her with ironical reproach. 

"A Home!" sneered the Voice. "See here! I 
haven't a cent nor a friend; Pm wet through; I'm 
played out; I'm desperate. If you give me up " 

The Voice ceased in abrupt menace. The girl, 
half realizing its words, trembled at its bitter de- 
fiance. 

"But the Sisters will find you," she faltered. 
"And what can I say if they ask me?" 

"You've seen nothing," insisted the Voice. "I'll 
sleep in the bushes and be gone to-morrow. Re- 
member — — !" 

"Hush!" she whispered fearfully, "They are 
coming!" Then steps resounded on the brick walk, 
and other steps crept softly away, and Alva was 
led to her room, where she knelt secretly and prayed 
that she had done no wrong. 

The next night as she sat behind the lilacs, again 
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there woke the wary footsteps until she knew that 
the outcast stood before her once more. 

"Last night," she said, "you promised to go. You 
have broken your word." 

"Last night," said the Voice, "you were my friend. 
Will you help me again? I need clothes." 

Alva, who had always been dependent on others, 
listened with a strange, eager sense of responsibility. 
She remembered that some old clothes lay in the 
gardener's deserted hut, but the door was locked 
and its key hung in Sister Anna's room. At length 
she said, her voice aquiver as though she confessed 
a sin, "I will try." 

But many days passed before she braved the act; 
yet when at last she did, it seemed, strangely, no sin 
at all. For each night as she sat by the lilacs, out 
of the darkness the Voice drew near for awhile, then 
into the darkness returned. At first it stayed but 
a moment to fret her delayed promise ; but sometimes 
she would question it of itself and of the great city 
without, from whence it came, till at length she grew 
to know the Voice as one knows the shifting ex- 
pressions of a friend's face. It spoke of many 
strange scenes and adventures, and then it was re- 
liant, as the face of one who has mixed with life 
boldly, impetuously ; it spoke of wrongs and enmities, 
and then it was bitter, as the face of one who has 
suffered unjustly ; it spoke of Alva and her surround- 
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ings, and then it was soft, almost wistful, as the face 
of a beggar who watches from without. 

The Voice often asked Alva if her eyes pained, 
but not once had it touched on the cause of her 
blindness. It begged her never to remove the band- 
age in its presence, "Because," it said, "I'm not very 
nice to look at; I've been marked, scarred by a friend 
— a particular friend of mine. Say ! there's a man I 
know: he was in the fight down on your island, and 
he left his regiment with a clean record. But they 
don't count — only dirty ones count. When he came 
back he got in with the wrong gang, and did some 
wrong things; maybe he was wrong himself; maybe 
he only did it for excitement. There was a woman, 
too, but he got sick of her along with the other 
things. It was like this: Once he was sitting at a 
window, and somebody walked by. He thought he'd 
never see that Somebody again, but he did; she 
walked by regular, and he followed and found out 
about her. She was never alone, but he wouldn't 
ha,ve spoken anyhow; he just wanted to keep out of 
sight, and watch. She was sort of quiet and shy, 
and her face made him think of some singing he'd 
heard in a foreign church. It got him dead sore on 
himself; she was that kind. So he made a clean 
breakaway, even from the woman, but she heard 
about that Somebody, and suspected, and took her 
revenge on her like — like what she was. Then, being 
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on the inside, she told some things that fixed him. 
It was the Penitentiary, but instead of putting peni- 
tence into him, it took it clean out; it was his first 
trip, you see. One night he swam the river and got 
away. He was going to fix that woman and every- 
body else, he didn't care who. But something hap- 
pened instead; you might call it missionary work. 
Well, he wasn't fit for missionaries and he was sick 
of the other sort;, and that's him all over — a bad 
cent." 

"I don't believe he was really bad," said Alva, 
"he was too brave." And after a little silence the 
Voice returned: 

"Maybe it would make him really good to hear you 
say that, like that." 

And thus Alva grew to know the Voice, until one 
night as she fretted alone in her room, listening to 
the drench of the summer rain, and picturing the 
deserted bench by the lilacs, she suddenly knew with 
pain that she must make the promised theft then 
or never. So she groped towards Sister Anna's room, 
shrinking from each distant sound, and at the keys' 
clink her heart beat horribly; yet she felt no sin, 
but only the sweet pang of self-sacrifice. 

The next night when the Voice greeted her, she 
silently held forth a bundle. Silently it was taken, 
and when the Voice next spoke it was with the old tang 
of bitterness. 
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The hour had grown late when the Voice said : 

"Perhaps I'll be back, some day; that scar might 
wear off. Maybe if you wished it would, or if you 
thought about me in church, sometimes " 

The words ceased abruptly and Alva knew that 
the Voice was creeping away with an unspoken good- 
bye. She rose, reaching forth her hands to blind- 
ness, then with an impulsive moan, tore the bandage 
from her eyes. 

The retreating figure turned upon the moonlit 
sward, an arm outstretched, the ghostly glamour fall- 
ing upon his pale, set face, his closely cropped crown, 
his hideous uniform of black and white stripes. 

With a scream Alva sank back, covering her eyes, 
but blindness had fled forever. She heard the Voice 
cry out bitterly, then all was silent save for the 
patter of steps on the walk, and the timid call, "What 
is it, Alva?" 

When the Sisters had heard all, exclaiming the 
while in frightened amazement, they told Alva that 
she had sinned, though half wittingly, and bade her 
pray for forgiveness. And this she did, saying over 
to herself daily, "I am God's child; my service is 
His, alone," until at last her life became again quiet 
and unsullied, save for the memory of one bold figure 
breasting the clamor and dangers of the outside 
world. 

But before all noise had quite passed, there came 
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two men who, having spoken with Sister Anna, walked 
in the garden, examining each foot of its soil and 
walls, then crossed to the yards opposite, to find 
the striped clothes of the convict where he had lain, 
day after day, in among the limber's black depths. 
Then they spoke further with Sister Anna. 

"You had better wear your bandage still," she 
said when they had gone. "Your eyes are not yet 
strong." And Alva wondered why the Sister turned 
away so quickly. 

That evening Alva was led once more to her seat 
by the lilacs; and there she sat alone, night after 
night, until it seemed as if the Voice were only a 
dream which had come and gone while she drowzed 
in the darkness. Yet often she could almost believe 
that she dreamed afresh, when she would tear off her 
bandage to stare fearfully into the distant shadows. 
Sometimes she saw two figures lurking about the 
gate, and then she knew why she was still allowed 
to sit by the lilacs, and why Sister Anna asked her 
each evening if all had been quiet. Surely the Voice 

would never return! Yet, if it should . Alva 

repeated to herself the Sisters' words, "I am God's 
child; my service is His, alone." 

But at last the dreaded footsteps drew warily 
near, once more, and halted beside her. Alva dared 
not speak; she bowed her bandaged forehead and 
waited. Then said the Voice bitterly: — 
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"It was a trap, but I risked it; I believed you 
didn't know you were the bait. But now — well, you 
needn't own up; just nod, and I — Pm satisfied." 

Alva remembered where her service lay. She rose, 
slipping off her bandage, and turned resolutely 
towards the house, to find Sister Anna approaching. 

"How you tremble !" said the Sister. "Has any- 
thing happened? Shall I call for help?" 

Alva clasped the gold crucifix, striving to speak 
truth, but in vain ; there was much fear in her heart. 

"No!" she said at length, and her voice rang out 
so clearly that the furthest shadows echoed her words, 
"I have seen and heard nothing." 

As they walked arm in arm towards the house, a 
figure slipped from the lilacs, and skirting the wall, 
confronted them. With a cry Sister Anna ran to the 
street. For a moment Alva and her convict stood 
face to face in the shadows; for just one quick, 
trembling moment, barely time enough wherein to 
snatch a word or look. And yet, did there pass be- 
tween them some secret bond of giving and taking? 
For when three men rushed in, their prisoner stepped 
forth to meet them, smiling, and with outstretched 
wrists. 

"Fve come back," he said, then smiled brightly 
at Alva. "I give myself up." 

As the Sisters clustered about Alva beneath the 
lamp-light, one of them stepped forward, exclaim- 
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ing, and raised a broken chain which swung from 
the girl's neck; and Alva, turning away, sank face 
in hands. Yet it was not tears she hid, but hot con- 
fusion. 

"Her mother's last gift!" murmured the Sisters 
among themselves. 

For it was gone, the gold crucifix which would 
hold from harm herself — and those she loved. 
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CUPID, FLOWER BOY 

YOU, gentlemen, have often watched the royal 
progress of James down the avenue, as he sat, 
spick and span, with squared arms and ramrod pose, 
beside the liveried driver, atop of a gorgeous wagon, 
purple with silver trimmings, behind a smart, gloss- 
ily harnessed white team. You, fair ladies, have 
watched flutteringly from your windows the impos- 
ing approach of James, his dignified descent, his 
soldierly dealings with the maid, and have thrilled 
with the correctness, the disclipline, the chastened 
glory of it all, as you tore off the tissue paper and 
exclaimed, sniffing, "Oh, aren't they dear !" 

Such qualities are the very foundation of James' 
house — not shop. To James they came as painfully 
reared pinnacles. When he first reported for duty, 
a baggy kneed novice with cheerful grin, nicotined 
fingers and defiant tufts of tow hair, he gave his 
name as Jamesey. 

"James," corrected the manager, coldly. He un- 
folded the inflexible traditions of the house — uni- 
form, shoes and hair irreproachably brushed, linen 
immaculate, spine stiff, arms squared, eyes front, and 
unfailing respect to patrons — not customers. 

James hearkened, abashed. He tried, too, but 
laundering counts up, especially when your little 
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brothers and sisters cannot be reckoned on both 
hands, and your weekly salary can be reckoned easily 
on one. Also, James had not been born with a 
perked nose and winkable eye for nothing. He 
persisted in mouthy stares, entertained patrons with 
appalling levity, and snickered upon the faintest 
provocation. On route he scandalized the driver by 
alighting with cake-walk steps and whistling senti- 
mental ballads through his teeth. Reformation was 
as tedious a process as would have been the extrac- 
tion of his wink or the depression of the perk in his 
nose. 

The manager believed that James meant well. Yet 
it was distinctly humiliating, one day, when a pop- 
eyed, pigtailed young person entered, staring awedly 
about the great, green, electric-lit bower, and fal- 
tered that when Jamesey Quinn went out for dinner, 
now, would he ask him to step around to Heinrich's 
— glove counter — to see some one? Just some one 

The manager raised James' conscientiously 
plastered hair. Some one never called again, but 
Joseph and William jealously observed that James* 
dinner hour was more often a dinner-houivand-a- 
quarter. They gloated privily upon the end of evil 
ways, perceiving a Damoclean blade suspended over 
James' plastered hair. 

One Monday morning James, instead of recount- 
ing the delights of Coney and balladizing through 
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his teeth, ascended the wagon with a heavy sigh. All 
day he sat dumb, his sprightliness wilted, his assur- 
ance crushed, his stolid face, squared arms and stiff 
spine but empty mummeries. 

Hickey, at the reins, observed that the Boss must 
have been combing James' hair, but urged him not 
to take it too hard, as he did need toning down, as 
you might say. James only sighed, staring distantly, 
as though discerning, far off, unhappy things. 

For a week consolations were vain, then he began 
to mend. His dress and deportment were beyond sus- 
picion; he was soberly cheerful, but his wink had 
fled and even the perk in his nose seemed subdued. 
His sole lapse was on the morning of Heinrich Bro- 
thers' fire, when he ran out to watch the ambulances 
pass and forgot to return for an hour. Hickey 
judged that the Boss must have combed James' hair 
afresh, for he made the afternoon trip very wan and 
nerveless, and for the rest of the week his was the 
face of one who realizes that he has done, left un- 
done, and there is not health in him. 

One morning the wagon started half an hour earlier 
than usual. James was obliged to spend most of 
his dinner hour at work in the packing room, and 
that afternoon he was given a new route on an un- 
usually full wagon. There was also unusual inde- 
corum on the part of young ladies; many rushed 
down stairs before the maid had fairly opened the 
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idoor, and some opened the door themselves. James 
questioned his driver listlessly. 

Kelly, a bachelor, had not delivered flowers for 
twenty years without becoming a trifle cynical. 

"Oh," he sniffed, "it's what-you-call-it Day- 
Valentine's, an' every feller who's scrapped with his 
girl gets a chance to try a feeler. You see, he don't 
have to put his pasteboard in the box. She knows 
where it comes from, all right, an' if it don't come, 
she knows it's all off. Say, a wagonful o' vylets, 
which stands fer love, an' nine-tenths of 'em standin' 
fer red hot scraps! Funny, ain't it?" 

James said it was, and sighed. 

To cheer him Kelly got out his tally sheet and ex- 
plained the raison d'etre of every bunch. This one 
was a regular weekly, and represented an engage- 
ment ; that was a three times weekly, and represented, 
he guessed, a would-be engagement. Here was a 
monthly, and a newly married couple, to whose wed- 
ding Kelly had carried the decorations. All those 
there used to be weeklies, and represented the making 
up of scraps as sure as James was a foot high. 

A bit further on, he concluded, James was to get 
out and deliver Haight's roses, while he, Kelly, would 
make two stops down a side street and overtake him. 
Haight was No. 812, right near St. Catherine's. 

James glanced up. "St. Catherine's," he re- 
peated. 
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"Hospital," explained Kelly. "North end of the 
block." 

For a long while James sat stiff and silent. Sud- 
denly he asked: — 

"Which gets the most?" 

"Oh, Dainton. She's good for near every day. 
First time this week, though. Here we are." 

After a prolonged rummage behind the wagon 
James started off, while Kelly wheeled westward, 
hoping that Dainton's man would ultimately 
shake her, as she ought to have taken him on long 
ago. 

She, standing cloaked and gloved at an upper win- 
dow, was debating the reverse. There was no earthly 
reason why he should send them at all, if he didn't 
want to, but if he did — • She finger nailed a whole 
row on the calendar, then glanced in the mirror for 
reassurance. Besides, he knew that it was visiting 
day at St. Catherine's, and her night at the opera, 
and certainly he knew, or should know, that to-day 
was To-day! She capitalized the word in an in- 
dignant burst, then glanced out for the tenth time 
that half hour — to behold the familiar purple and 
silver wagon. 

She sent the maid to the door. Presently, hearing 
the driver's voice in prolonged explanation, she de- 
scended the staircase with dignity. 

He advanced, apologizing that her violets should 
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have been forgotten. The boy must have overlooked 
them when loading the wagon. 

She crushed his assurances of a special messenger 
with a haughty "I shall see it is reported," and 
swept past into the street. 

The third blunder that month. Such carelessness! 
And, of all days, on that day ! Utterly inexcusable ! 
And after she had waited half an hour and put on 
that particular gown! She would see the boy was 
well reprimanded. And she bit her lip, horribly 
positive that, dressed as she was, in that particular 
gown, she would appear to any encountered girl friend 
obviously violetless. 

As she turned the corner a gray figure, swinging 
a box, descended some steps and wheeled northward. 
She recognized cap and uniform. The young gentle- 
man who forgot the violets, and on such a day ! He 
hurried on ahead, whistling blithely about "Just One 
Girl." She strode after, an approaching Nemesis, 
welding him more closely at each step to the lost 
legion of cigarette-smoking, novel-reading messenger 
boys. 

She was just despairing of his capture when, with 
a backward glance, he passed in at St. Catherine's. 

She had explored several wards and was pausing 
irresolutely near the screened corner of another when 
a pasteboard cover on the floor met her eye. She 
stooped and read the name thereon, then straighten- 
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ing, with an angry flush marched menacingly up to 
the screen and — drew back. 

By a cot stood the gray uniform, head hung, fum- 
bling his cap and shuffling his feet. Pillow propped 
sat a pop-eyed, pig^tailed little girl. She was grin- 
ning to the gums. One arm was bandaged ; the other 
hugged to her nightgown a huge bunch of violets. 

"An% say," she was confiding, between prodigious 
sniffs, "I wasn't reelee mad at you — not a bit !" 

Outside Miss Dainton met the purple wagon. Its 
driver approached, grovelling. 

"The matter is settled," she interrupted, loftily. 
"I have no complaint," and stalked on. 
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ALL afternoon the poet had wandered dejectedly 
about the city's central thoroughfares. As dusk 
laid on him its final straw, he plunged down the first 
mean street. He longed to share hunger's crust, to 
drown in the underworld's dumb darkness, to mix 
moans with the oppressed; he craved a heaping por- 
tion of misery with relishes of vice, desperation, and 
squalor. 

The Bowery offered none such. Hunger sat at 
shiny, red tables feeding healthily; dumb darkness 
had fled before clanging cars and barroom illumina- 
tions; the oppressed sauntered by, pausing at pawn- 
shop windows or hovering moth-like about the flaring 
beacons of rifle galleries. The poet, seeking tragic 
gloom, had found much cheerful cheapness. Desper- 
ately he flung eastward and strove to lose himself 
in a dim, deserted labyrinth. 

From an unsuspected alley scuffled a young garret- 
rat who clutched the poet's knees, babbling of fire 
and help. He, itching for action, sprang after, down 
the alley, up some 3ark stairs, and into a small room 
where sat three men. Two rose menacingly ; sighting 
the poet, they exchanged grins. 

"The fire?" he gasped. 

One humorously indicated a spluttering lamp. 
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"Not countin* me cigar butt," assured the other 
parenthetically. 

The door slammed and a key groaned without. 

"No hurry," soothed the first. "Take off yer 
things an' sit awhile." 

They removed his hat and coat ; also, that he might 
feel quite at home, they placed his watch and money 
on the table. 

"Anything else?" murmured one, laying deft hands 
about the poet's person. "Don't be bashful." 

The poet, white and dazed, leaned against the wall 
watching his hosts solve the division of money, watch, 
cigar-case, a book, a fountain-pen and a mass of pa- 
pers, into three equal parts. The third man sat aloof 
sullenly silent, chair tilted against the wall, hat tilted 
over an eye, cigar tilted under the hat, his beefy jaw 
set with the morose grimness of one who itches to 
pound an aching tooth. 

With a brusque gesture he refused his share of the 
money, whereat the others, exchanging grins, swung 
out, hilarious. When they had gone he lumbered 
across the room, plunged into a chair and fingered the 
remnants of the spoil. 

His face was of bold, aquiline sincerity ; his great 
shoulders, bull neck and cloddish stride suggested the 
professional bruiser. 

The poet watched, folding his arms in elegant dis- 
dain. 
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"I'll ransom those," he said haughtily. "If you 
read the letters — no!" 

The bruiser looked up, surprised into a sour smile, 
and sorted the letters for leisure perusal. As his 
thumb smeared the dashing characters, the poet 
winced. The book, a slim volume of large type and 
much margin, was lettered, "Sonnets to Sybil: a 
Woman-study." This the bruiser pronounced with 
the repressed disgust of a thrifty critic who divines 
that worse is to come, then thumbed the leaves, paus- 
ing between grunts, in labor of some peculiarly offen- 
sive line. 

"Dear eyes that stare so coldly in mine eyes, 
Your frowns turn gold, by lovers' alchemy." 

"Aw, do they?" he mumbled. 

"Still heedless, heart? Then scourge me with thy scorns I 
Rather hot hate than cold indifference!" 

He shot out his under lip and smirked. 

"The sharper you do wax, the softer I; 
Hate's cruelties but urge love's kindliness." 

"Who made up this?" he demanded, slapping his 
hand upon the page. 

"I !" The poet shook with raging nausea. 
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The other sternly thrust the book from him. As 
he opened the watch, his attention was caught by 
something pasted inside the lid, and he laid on the 
poet a heavy smile. Next, he perused a printed form, 
headed with the cut of a steamship. 

"Ha!" he sneered, eying the poet's slender hands. 
"What might you do in Africa ?" 

"Hunt — or be hunted," returned the other bitterly. 
"Shoot — or be shot. Anything!" 

The bruiser grinned. He picked up a letter that 
was neither postmarked nor sealed, and plunged dog- 
gedly into it. It was one of those which come in six 
closely written sheets beginning "When you receive 
this — " and ending " — can never forget." In con- 
clusion, he produced a bottle, gulped down a glass of 
raw spirits, and sprawling low in his chair, relapsed 
into suggestions of a grumbling tooth. 

The poet, with drooped head, one delicate hand 
shading his eyes, sat unconscious of everything. Sud- 
denly he rose and paced the floor, his face lifted in 
white, desperate tension. 

"Hey!" broke in the bruiser, eying him uneasily, 
"have a drink !" 

The poet, with a gesture of protest, sank into a 
chair and buried face in hands. The other conceded 
him a respite of silence; then, as though rebuffing a 
pathetic appeal, he growled : 

"Ah, go on! Ain't it your own doin 5 ?" 
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He reviewed the letter, thumbing his armpit and 
jerking his head to a critical slant: 

"For a year I have fulfilled your lightest wish, an- 
ticipated your very thought; I have knelt before you, 
bearing gladly, eagerly, your rebuffs, your rare, 
scornful smiles — fit probation to the knighthood of 
your love. Yet, though you withhold the magic 
shoulder-stroke, though I relinquish the quest, an un- 

spurred novice " The bruiser, drowning in a sea 

of metaphor, clutched at its final phrase, which vowed 
that the faintest sigh would recall the writer from the 
earth's ends. 

"Ugh!" he grunted. "No wonder she walked on 
you !" And flinging the letter aside, he relapsed into 
grim sullenness. 

Without, a street organ was rattling roughshod 
through Mascagni's "Intermezzo." For a year that 
air had meant to the poet a wan Spring afternoon, 
and a girl seated at the piano; its delicate waking 
strain was instinct with the breath of mid-May, 
haunted by a presence of proudly poised head and 
"slim, straying hands o'er keys of ebony ," as he had 
once written. He bowed his head and groaned softly. 

"A Woman-study !" jeered his critic. "What do 
you know about 'em? Not beans!" 

The poet eyed him with jaded amusement. 

"What," he wondered drearily, "do you know about 
women?" 
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The other seized upon the question with a gratified 
smirk. 

"Oh, I know," he retorted, "ofFn a friend of mine. 
He drove on a West Side run for a swell grocery and 
kep' company with a young lady who answered the 
door, up that way. Well, I say, 'kep' company,' but 
she was awful uncertain, like this here one of yours. 
Once she took in some fancy oranges, when the cook 
was off, and after that she took in stuff, quite reg'ler. 
Then it got so as he'd carry it in, and she'd give him 
a smile, and that's how she'd draw him on. And once 
he sort of hung round an' says, 'Hey!' And she 
says, 'Hay's for horses, an' look out yours don't run 
away on you.' And that's how she'd throw him down. 
Well, she kep' him guessin' for about six months, and 
then one day she as good as give him to know it was 
O. K." 

"How?" queried the poet. 

"Well, she says, 'Don't lay them eggs where they'll 
get stood on.' And he says, 'Say, your feet couldn't 
smash 'em !' And she says, 'Ah, go on !' " 

The poet nodded appreciatively. 

"But was it O. K.? I guess not! He was so 
tickled that he lay right down, and she walked on 
him. He was always in for a knock, before the cook 
and her company, evenin's. He'd take the girl down 
to the Island, and there she'd shake him for some 
other feller. Once, she give him the slip, and along 
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in the afternoon he seen her with her hat in her lap 
an' a big life-saver's arm 'round her neck, gettin' 
tintyped. Up to the Letter Carriers' Games, over to 
the Truck Drivers' Masquerade, it was the same. So 
he tried a grand-stand play; chucked his job, took up 
with a bad gang and even got sent up the river a few 
times. But say, she never wrote him a word !" 

"And now?" queried his listener. 

"Oh, he don't care no more. But she was a neat 
little girl : had a singin' voice that 'ud draw birds off 
the bush. But he don't care now!" 

Without, the piano-organ struck up "Kathleen 
Mavourneen." The bruiser shuffled his feet, gnawed 
his cigar butt, then starting up, slunk to and fro, 
shoulders hunched and hands clenched, scowling sul- 
lenly. The poet rose, but the other gestured a brusque 
rebuff. The music stopped abruptly. With start- 
ling suddenness they shook hands. 

"Draw upP' said the bruiser. "An' say, change 
your mind." 

The poet found himself tete-h-tete, a glass of reek- 
ing spirit at his elbow, a rank cheroot in his mouth, 
while at arm's length lay his especial delicates: the 
boon companionship of misery had come upon him un- 
awares. 

They chatted, comparing woes, exchanging con- 
solations. The poet sketched his heart history along 
psychological lines; the bruiser rehearsed a bitter- 
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sweet calendar of afternoons "off," ranging from 
Fourth of July at the Realization Stakes, to Easter 
Sunday in the park. 

"No," he insisted, refusing all encouragement, 
"I'm a dead one. But I can show you how to fix 
up things." 

The poet smiled dejectedly. 

"My dear Sir, you don't know the lady : she's one in 
a thousand." 

"They all of 'em are," observed the bruiser. "Now, 
supposin' you drop her a line " 

"No, no!" sighed the poet. "I sail to-mor- 
row." 

The bruiser twisted up the steamship ticket and 
held it over the lamp, remarking: "Not on this!" 
Next, he produced some Venetian-blue note-paper, 
and observed assuringly: 

"I'll tell you what to put." 

The poet rose, illuminating silence with scorn. 

"Now, don't you be a fool," menaced his captor. 
"Just sit tight and take orders." 

The poet sank, discomforted, and snatching his 
pen, attacked the Venetian-blue stationery. 

"No fancy starts!" warned the other. "Just you 
begin, 'Miss :* " 

The poet confined himself to a bare formality. 

"I take up my pen," the bruiser laboriously droned, 
"hopin' you're as well as yours truly. Want to say, 
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I'm onto you, and ain't goin' to stand for it a minute. 
Any lady who'll take presents " 

"But she didn't!" objected the poet 

The bruiser grunted. 

"It was a good one, too! Well, put in that about 
a worm turnin'. And say, 'Maybe I'm a worm, but 
if you want to be the early bird you've got to come 
off your perch.' " He paused, charmed with the met- 
aphor, then continued: 

"I said I'd marry you " 

"I never did!" groaned the poet. 

"Then say it now. 'And I'll drop in on you to- 
night, to fix things up. This means business, so no 
more at present from yours respectfully.' " 

The poet dashed off an envelope while the other 
forefingered his way through the scrawl. 

"That ain't much like it," he commented. "Still, 
I see where you give it to her pretty hot, your- 
self." 

The poet took the letter with trembling hand. He 
shrank before his own words ; they seemed to flash ac- 
cusing flames, such as dart from a ravaged temple. 
And she, cold statue of pride — with what light laugh 
would she tear the shameless lines and scourge him 
from her desecrated presence ! . Setting his teeth, he 
dashed his name to this presumptuous ultimatum, with 
the fury of a ruined gambler who for great stakes 
signs away his final asset. 
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Sinking back, he caught his collaborator staring 
blankly at the envelope. The latter looked up, 
startled, and flung it from him. 

"My old run was through them West Seventies," 
he muttered. 

He unlocked the door, whistled softly, and handing 
the letter to an invisible messenger, returned. 

As evening wore, conversation lagged into the 
strained silence of anticipation. At last the bruiser 
shifted in his •chair and shuffled his feet. 

"I'm goin' up with you, a ways," he announced. 
"You might get scared and* quit." Then passing a 
critical hand over his chin, he added awkwardly : 

"Guess I'll wash up, some." 

He emerged from aggressive toweling in a state 
of high polish, turned his collar inside out, trained 
his hair in two moist loops and modified his hat from 
a menacing, to a merely rakish angle. 

In the street he assumed a swagger, whistled an air, 
and even thrust a castaway pink into his buttonhole. 
Once, only, were his spirits dashed, when, stooping 
beneath an arc-light, he muttered, "Them shoes, they 
look awful!" 

Aboard the elevated, he suddenly subsided and sank 
into a corner, protesting at each station that he 
oughtn't go much farther. Alighting, he mumbled 
that he'd just walk to the corner, if there were no ob- 
jections; and as they entered the area of brown-stone 
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dignity he lagged to heel, acknowledging the other's 
remarks with a meek "Yes, Sir !" 

The poet clutched a balustrade, 

"I don't know," he murmured feverishly ^."but per- 
haps I owe you thanks. Thanks, anyway !" 

The bruiser, dropping the proffered hand, sheep- 
ishly touched his hat. The poet strode upstairs, and 
catching a deep breath, rang. 

Two hours later he stepped forth, bursting with a 
great, silent laugh of idiocy, his soul a chaos of vast 
emotions. The street was bare, the night still, and 
over the housetops twinkled a maze of far, calm stars. 
He gazed thereon, whistling softly the "Intermezzo." 

Below, a door slammed, and a burly form emerged 
in the area. He, too, stood gazing at the stars, 
whistling softly. 
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NOT real lions, of course. We mean those who 
condescend to enliven social deserts and who are 
hunted for with a fierce cross fire of monogramed 
notes, whose names are paragraphed as "distinguished 
guests" until they ring with the classicism of a Greek 
myth ; the breed that one sometimes gapes to find sip- 
ping bouillon in mere creased trousers, and interject- 
ing between the crowd's shoves, "Ah! of course." 
"Indeed?" "Very true." "I see !" quite like any ordi- 
nary man. 

At some functions there is to be found the lionette. 
It is feverishly whispered that someone present once 
did something terribly remarkable or clever. Which he 
is, is uncertain, unless it be the tall man of the prema- 
turely gray hair. What he did is vague, but some- 
thing "arteestic" is rumored. Still, you go away 
pleased at having seen the prematurely gray hair and 
convinced that he must be awfully clever and so in- 
teresting! Such is the lionette — an inferior and 
meretricious substitute. 

Dournay had returned, a royal lion, after having 
been for many years — so his elders said — an infernal 
cub. At thirty-two, suddenly tiring of being tired, 
he had enlisted for service in Cuba and drifted thence 
to Luzon, where he became national property. Every- 
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one has heard of his march through the wilderness 
and the foolhardy stratagem whereby he captured an 
insurgent arsenal and some much-needed personages; 
also how he rejected military advancement and re- 
sumed private citizenship, informing one warm ad- 
mirer that all the recognition he wished was to pass 
unrecognized, to be allowed to dine at his own table 
and to have his malaria in peace. 

Dournay had left civilization as "that very rude 
young man." Three years later he returned as "that 
eccentric genius." He was known to say anything or 
nothing, to do whatever he pleased, but no more ; his 
name became a synonym for the unexpected. Meet- 
ing the pretty Larson woman on Twenty-third street, 
wringing her hands over a lost parcel, he grumbled 
something about the advantages of the C. O. D. sys- 
tem and — handed her over to a policeman. 

"Woman hater!" exclaimed Mrs. de Seyne, after 
he had sulked through five minutes in her opera-box. 
"Why, he hardly sees us ! He strolls about at recep- 
tions exactly as if he were killing time among the 
groups in that downtown waxworks place. Simply 
fascinating ! It isn't his eyes, though they're big and 
black enough; it isn't his mouth, though I declare 
that quite makes me tremble. (Oh, those poor Fili- 
pinos !) My dear, it's his manner — he's so stunningly 
impolite !" 

"Yes," returned the other, who had known him ever 
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since his dancing-class days; "very distinguished in- 
deed. It's surprising how army life improves a 
man." 

Dournay had been seen constantly at the opera 
that season, lounging so systematically from box to 
box that it became quite understood he was there solely 
for the fulfilment of social obligations. At least, he 
did not trouble to correct the rumor. Indeed, it was 
reported that when some one had said in an anti- 
trust wrangle, "Still, consolidation has its advantages, 
witness the department store," Dournay had added 
laconically, "And the opera-house." 

Therefore when he emerged on Broadway upon the 
last night of the season his sulky mood may have 
been due to the passing of a very convenient social 
function. Moreover, having walked downtown to 
consume time, he was disgusted to find himself in the 
very floodtide of things. For three blocks there 
stretched a picket line shouting librettos at a ten-cent 
reduction, and further on 2 rows of speculators with 
euchre hands of tickets clung doggedly to the crowd's 
flanks. Dournay, caught in the current which surged 
across the cab-lined curb, drifted through the double 
swing doors into the lobby and testily wormed 
through the press into its stagnant outskirts, where 
evident loungers gaped up at the magic names flash- 
ing from the rfcd and blue announcement bills, or 
bent over portraits of toreadors, high priests, Juliets, 
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Iagos and Siegfrieds, murmuring, "She's simply im- 
mense as BrunHl^de." Do you remember when we 
saw him in 'Faust'?" "But wait till you hear her 
Carmen P* Still, for the last time there swarmed the 
multitude of glossy hats and scarfed coiffures, with 
all the undimmed sparkle of an opening night; still 
rang the voices, sharp and peremptory as ever, 
"Opera librettos, book of the opera ! All the French 
and English words ! Correct translation of to-night's 
opera P* 

' The turmoil distracted Dournay ; moreover, he ab- 
horred being on time. He edged his way back to the 
street, peevishly deciding to forego the first act. 

When he returned the lobby was dumb, and save 
for the uniform who tore his ticket at the inner doors, 
not a soul was in sight. Dournay climbed one flight 
of wide, red-carpeted stairs with marked deliberation. 
He had already sauntered half way around the semi- 
circular promenade of small, sunken doors set with 
brass plates, when he stopped, frowned and retraced 
his steps, then sauntering in the opposite direction, 
entered the first box whose door stood conveniently 
open. 

The hostess rose with greeting. He sank into a 
chair and suffered himself to be engaged in one of 
those conversations whereof Miss Vandershot com- 
plained: — "He doles you out a mouthful of sulky 
monosyllables like cold charity ." To which, Parshay, 
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the cynical, retorted: — "And like charity it more than 
covers a multitude of sins." 

"Later than usual?" Dournay echoed lazily. "Dare 
say you're right; I hadn't noticed." His hostess had 
dropped her fan. He permitted two eager youths to 
spring forward, bending inquiringly over to save ap- 
pearances, then sank back and petulantly waited for 
the act to close. 

The opera was "Le Gant." De Lorge, the pride 
blown favorite of King Francis, had just paused in 
his stroll through the royal gardens to spurn Blanche, 
the obscure lady-in-waiting, with a haughtiness which 
clearly foreshadowed his ultimate surrender and pub- 
lic subjugation by her at the lion pits in Act 8. 
Dournay hardly noticed the moonlit scene of terraces 
and marble. He was rehearsing an entr'acte call and 
certain words which must be said to-night if ever. 
Yet when the curtain fell and the lights sprang up he 
continued his indolent lounge and even lent a languid 
hand to the gale of applause which greeted the trio 
bowing before the curtain. 

He leaned back, waiting for the next few moments 
to pass: those moments of stir and semi-dispersion 
when an audience breathes "Ah !" and begins to drift 
about as if still under the music's spell ; when prome- 
nades swarm; when in the depleted circles stand fig- 
ures gazing down into the auditorium, and opera- 
glasses swerve to and fro like searchlights playing 
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about a harbor, in search of friends — or enemies. As 
usual, he found himself under scrutiny from many 
quarters, and smiled sourly, divining the gratification 
of his hostess as she watched leveled glasses gravitate 
toward each other in discussion of her guest. 

"Must you go?" she protested, as he rose. "Oh, 
you restless army men ! Then good-night, for I sup- 
pose we won't see you again, except, of course" — and 
she smiled — "on the other side of the house." 

Dournay grumbled something about liking differ- 
ent points of view and stalked forth, coldly furious. 
What right had she, with her effusive smirk, to study 
his comings and goings? 

On the promenade matters were made worse by sev- 
eral people turning to stare after him, and two girls 
to whom he bowed whispered suspiciously as he re- 
passed. To-night he was dogged more than ever by 
the conviction that his slightest act was a matter of 
common talk among the boxes. He wrathfully 
turned his back, climbed to the dress circle and de- 
scended its steep slant, where, like the Blessed Damo- 
zel, he leaned out from the plush bar of heaven and 
surveyed his past goddesses. 

Yes, there they were, some engaged, some wived, 
some divorced, scattered among thevdouble horseshoe 
of boxes — the girls who wouldn't wait, or didn't care, 
or never understood; whose interest in him had sunk 
to the bare question, "What sort of woman will he 
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marry?" Also, Dournay recognized several mellowed 
matchmakers who were wont to engage him in moth- 
erly conversations, and some effusive mammas at 
whose hospitalities he always balked. As with fame, 
so with matrimony; our chances come when we care 
least — in need, denial ; in success, superfluity. 

Dournay suffered his eyes to swerve to a central 
box wherein sat a white figure attended by several 
young men. He exhaled contemptuously. Boys, 
mere boys, they were, all of them, vying for the lead 
in some passage of raillery. And with what accus- 
tomed ease she held sway, lending her glance of 
amused insolence to each and yet to all ! With what 
an air she sat, queenlike, receiving tribute — she, No- 
vember's debutante! In spite of himself Dournay 
smiled. It was but yesterday that she had dropped 
him her first convulsive bow from amid a giggling 
group, as he stood buying chocolates for her older 
sister, now the mother of two children. It was but 
the day before that he had encountered her, pigtailed 
and pert, passing schoolward in tow of the French 
maid. And already she was assuming airs and call- 
ing men five years older than herself "nice boys." 
How old was she, indeed? Eighteen, twenty? Some 
absurd age! 

But the promenades were emptying, stairways were 
choked with a sluggish reflux and the unsightly gaps 
in the auditorium had begun to fill ; through the low 
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door at the end of the orchestra trickled a line of fig«- 
ures; there awoke faint, fugitive notes, and behind 
the raised lid back of the footlights the prompter was 
turning his pages. There was yet time to reach the 
central boxes before the house lights sank, but Dour- 
nay was in no mood to appear on the very heels of 
a departing parcel of raw boys. With a savage sense 
of retaliation he descended to a convenient box and 
allowed the dull Miss Bouvinard to bore him into 
oblivion of a bald second act. 

So it was not until the next intermission that he 
strolled through a certain doorway with a nonchalant 
air and a listless phrase of greeting. The stout, gray- 
haired gentleman rose blinking under the newly risen 
lights and met him heartily. The girl nodded, smil- 
ing over her shoulder, and extended a hand without 
disturbing her semi-negligent pose. It was an exas- 
perating trick of hers. 

"Oh, a very fine finale" assented the host, swallow- 
ing a yawn. "But I find this modern music rather — 

ah — unlike the old. Fm no critic, you know, but 

Sit here, Dournay; I'm going to walk." 

As Dournay sank back, stealing a swift glance from 
the averted profile down the limp length of arm, he 
choked with many words which must be said brutally 
and at once ; yet moment after moment he lounged in 
vacuous reverie, waiting for her to speak. In part 
he felt himself to be under a battery of glasses ; more- 
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over, her obstinate encouragement of puppy lovers 
had induced an ice which it was her place to 
break. 

She broke it in her usual tantalizing way by ex- 
pressing tenderness over something inanimate and im- 
personal. 

"The last night!" she monotoned, leaning her face 
against her clasped hands. "In another hour all this 
beautiful excitement of clothes and lights and music 
will be shut up and put away like a fairy-tale book. 
Why," and she eyed him piteously, "oh, why can't 
such a night last forever?" 

"There'll be a hundred others like it next season," 
he drawled, "quite as brilliant, quite as breathless, and 
so forth." 

"Ah, do you really feel that way?" she implored, 
meeting his mature staidness with compassion. "And 
I gave you such a chance to say something nice — just 
the sort of speech one makes at calls. And you know 
they say that calling is all you come here for; so 
please be polite." 

Dournay knew well enough. Upon that head there 
lay between them an unbreathed war of words. Ever 
since the season's opening night, when he had startled 
to identify her with the awkward girl of three years 
before, their friendship had survived with the tenacity 
of an unpulled weed; ever since he had first conde- 
scended, half amused by her naive coquetries, he had 
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perceived the necessity for keeping this thing — he 
would not say affair — within proper limits. Week 
after week they had met at receptions and cotillions, 
at the theatre, the Garden, the opera — Dournay had 
been seen constantly at the opera that season — but in 
her own home, never. Thus he had played the idler 
to the last bitter moment, and now what was left? 
To fret behind self -erected barriers, cursing her cool, 
unanswerable attitude of accepting his purely public 
attention as a public asset to vanity ! 

"I would rather be truthful with you than polite," 
he rejoined bluntly. "However, since you remind me, 
this is a formal call, a farewell one. I leave for Wash- 
ington to-morrow and will probably return to the 
East next month." 

"Oh !" she exclaimed, and sat upright with involun- 
tary reproach, busily contracting and expanding her 
opera-glasses. "You really oughtn't go back. I — I 
think it's bad for you. Over there you have every- 
thing your own way ; nobody dares quarrel with you, 
and with no one to be impolite to you'd get terribly 
unhappy. Do stay and be impolite?' 

He was lying in wait for it, the touch, the mere 
shade of inflection which in this blend of appeal and 
mockery would have turned the scale. But it did not 
come, and as if in answer to his probing gaze she 
lifted her head and laughed down upon him from be- 
neath drooped lids. 
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"So be it," he smiled, shrugging with import. 
"I've half a mind to stay and be contrarily polite." 

"Oh!" she cried, dismally, "anything but that! 
Your market value would depreciate, as father says 
of his stocks; you'd be like everybody else, whereas 

now . Can't you imagine how exciting it is to sit 

here with the sulkiest, most indifferent man in the 
audience, while the opera-glasses whisper together 
and stare across as if they wanted to devour me? 
Can't you see how vain I'm getting? Oh, but you'll 
never change; an officer mustn't show favors. Yet, 
if you only would show me just one little favor !" — 
and she laughed audaciously — "Here, with everybody 
watching ! What fun it would be !" 

He eyed her steadfastly, then relaxed into dry 
amusement. 

"Some favors are no favors — at cotillions, for ex- 
ample. Did I tear your dress last night?" 

"Didn't I favor you in return?" she flashed. "But 
you're hedging. Oh, you're afraid. I dare you !" 

He smiled lazily. "To what, for instance?" 

"Disagreeable ! Must I invent? Won't you even 
give me the satisfaction of forgetting that it's made 
to order? Then, first — but this isn't it — you may 
throw that scarf around me as if you really liked 
doing it." 

But the audience was busily remassing, the "birr" 
of an electric bell ran through the house, and on the 
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promenade footsteps hurried by. Hardly had the host 
re-entered with his partner, whom he had encountered 
downstairs, than the lights sank and the violins quiv- 
ered forth into the famous "lion intermezzo," that 
tonal barbarism through which can be felt the baffled 
roar, the foiled slinkings to and fro of wild beasts 
in captivity ; that vivid arabesque of sound which one 
critic so closely described as yellow journalism in 
music. 

The curtain rose upon the scene wherein De Lorge, 
torn by love, yet fearing to compromise himself be- 
fore his political enemies, steals by night to the Lady 
Blanche, avows his passion and proposes secret mar- 
riage, to which she, who will have his whole, uncon- 
ditional love or none, bids him in mocking colorature : 

Nor hope nor yet despair. 

I am a woman — may be won; 

I am a woman — may be lost. 

I bid thee lose me— if thou can'st not win, 

Win— if thou can'st not lose. 

A moment of darkness made vital by a hungrily 
swelling roar of orchestration, and the lion pits of 
King Francis were revealed, with the great brutes 
sprawling in massive pose, the monarch and his court 
clustered about the arena in idle search of entertain- 
ment. And here, as in the old tale, the Lady Blanche 
smiled a dare upon De Lorge as her white glove flut- 
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tered across the barrier, and De Lorge, leaping into 
the pit amid the shrieks of women, the plaudits of 
King Francis and his knights, rescued the glove, flung 
it full in the lady's face and — and married her, of 
course, in the last act. 

When wreaths had been handed across the foot- 
lights, when the singers had retired, bowing and kiss- 
ing their hands, from the last curtain call of the sea- 
son, and the house had somewhat subsided, Dournay, 
who had leaned back waiting to make himself heard 
without difficulty, murmured some cynical estimate of 
De Lorge. The men did not hear; they had risen 
and were strolling forth in discussion of matters more 
weighty than gloves and loves. The girl assented ab- 
sently ; she still leaned across the rail, fingers clasped, 
with distant, steadfast gaze, as if a new world of 
thought had opened upon her. Suddenly she turned 
on Dournay with mischievous eyes. 

"I was listening," she pleaded; "indeed I was! 
Now you look like that disagreeable little snapshot 
they published in The Tide of A fairs. You mustn't 
be angry, Sir. Remember, you're to favor me, if I can 
only decide how. Think, of all the things it might 
be, just one!" 

She paused with an exclamation. Her busy pluck- 
ing at the heart-shaped locket about her neck had 
severed its slender chain, which now lay limp across 
her knees. 
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"Aha!" she laughed, swinging the trinket before 
him like a pendulum, "De Lorge thought the lady's 
heart would fall into his lap as easily as that, just 
because he was a great statesman and she was a no- 
body. Foolish man! He didn't understand women 
a bit. Oh, I was so pleased when she made him jump 
for the glove before the whole court. Weren't 
you?" 

He smiled drily. 

"It's an ingenious climax, quite a sly hit. The lady 
refused secret marriage; it would have fulfilled her 
love, but not her vanity. Can a woman love whose 
vanity is not satisfied? And so she imperiled him to 
satisfy it. Object, matrimony." 

She gazed upon his cynicism with demure pity. 

"Ah, you don't understand, you truly don't. It 
wasn't vanity at all ; it was that she was so little and 
he so great. To be all to a small man is better than 
being part to a great man, you know. She wondered 
if his greatness could give her littleness all himself. 
Did he care enough, did he trust her enough to sacri- 
fice his dignity and pride before the world for what 
seemed the whim of a coquette? Well, he jumped 
bravely, though I don't think the poor man under- 
stood — not one bit more than you did. But you 
wouldn't have jumped after a glove; you'd have sent 
a messenger boy out to buy her a new pair." 

Through his amused smile he watched her. 
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"Perhaps," he said, measuredly, "yes, I might 
have jumped." 

"Bravo!" she applauded. "And Pd give wreaths 
and wreaths to see you do it. But ach! nowadays 
there are no lions ; there are only a lot of old whisper- 
ers named Society, who point their glasses at you and 
say unkind things. See there, and there, and there !" 

As they stood side by side at the rail she favored 
the horseshoe with a sweep of her upturned nose, then 
turned quickly on him, baffling his intentness with an 
audacious laugh. 

"Would it need a braver man than De Lorge to face 
them, do you think? Suppose" — and she assumed an 
air of negligent grandeur — "suppose I were to take 
this locket, swinging it so as to attract their attention, 
and deliberately fling into the stalls, then sink back 
and dismiss you for it with a careless wave of the hand 
• — what would you do?" 

Before her effervescent mood his searching gaze 
melted into grim humor. 

"I think," he said at length, "no, Pm sure I would 
refuse." 

She raised her hand tantalizingly. Once, twice, 
thrice she feigned to throw the locket while they stood 
face to face, defying each other from behind a mask 
of light jest; then something flashed in midair, she 
caught a sharp breath and her hands flew to her* 
cheeks. 
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"My locket, please!" she said, with shaken bra- 
vado. 

He watched it glisten in the aisle below, then turned 
lazily and answered her, smile for smile, 

"Shall I .send an usher or go myself ?" 

"Quick !" she pleaded. "I mean it. I — anything ! 
Oh, won't you go?" 

Her eyes sank. He shot one glance at her flushed 
confusion and knew himself to be no less a fool-hero 
than De Lorge. Lightly he strode down the stair- 
case into the audience and rescued the locket from a 
curious group, then strode lightly back again. He 
felt but did not shun the eyes, the whispers that cen- 
tered on him from above; rather he courted them, 
threading their gantlet with the upraised face, the re- 
pressed smile of triumph, as one who has stooped be- 
fore the multitude for a pebble — and found it a dia- 
mond. 

At the foot of the stairway he encountered a reced- 
ing tide of faces. As he waited impatiently two girls, 
to whom he had bowed earlier in the evening, met in 
the press. 

"Did you see what she did?" demanded one, catch- 
ing the other's arm. There was a snatched dialogue 
of astounded merriment wherein rang a name which 
spurred Dournay's senses to acuteness. "She bet 
me," the first girl was saying, "that she would make 
him fetch and carry before the end of the season— 
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five pounds of " Simultaneously they met Dour- 
nay's gaze, then flashed their backs and hurried into 
the crowd with horror-stricken giggles. 

He lingered passively, brushed to and fro by the 
subsiding rout, till he was roused by an electric bell 
to find himself standing alone on the red, bare stair- 
way; then his face relaxed nonchalantly and he 
strolled upstairs into the box. 

As the waiting figure turned he tossed her the 
locket. 

"Very cleverly done," he said, in his laziest mono- 
tone. "I happened to overhear about your bet just 
now. Indeed, you've trained me to fetch and carry 

quite " Then, at the subterfuge of tenderness 

which he read in her face every spark of his brutality 
flamed uppermost. 

"You!" he choked, his hands vibrating as though 
he held her by the shoulders; "you bloodless thing! 
Or are you* blind or a fool ! You never cared ; you've 
played with me inch by inch, and now — are you satis- 
fied?" 

The lights had sunk and one by one the violins were 
weaving into a background of dim melody. Prom the 
lamp overhead streamed a ruddy glow, flushing her 
face into a thing of fine pain; then her eyes were 
raised to his with the mute loyalty of a dog who has 
been unjustly beaten. 

"The bet was months ago," she said, smiling down 
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her tears. "Fd forgotten about it a long time — ever 
since I began to love you." 

He had leaned forward with outstretched hands. 

"Give me thatP' he demanded, hungrily snatching 
the heart-shaped locket. "It's mine now." 

They were bent close, for the music had drowned 
all save their voices, which rang through it tinged 
strangely by its swelling triumph. 

"AhP' she cried, snatching it back with miserly 
fervor. "But not the disagreeable picture in it. 
That's mine!" 

Then the curtain rose, the box-door opened and a 
voice yawned: — 

"The last act, thank heaven! Yes, the music's 
fair, but of all drawn out, improbable things " 
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IT was quite unpremeditated. "English Harry" 
and "Downeaster Mac" having met casually in a 
Steamboat square saloon, Albany, one recounted the 
indiscretions which had served to establish his connec- 
tion with an affair of spoons and the other railed at 
the treacheries which had "landed" him in a Western 
penitentiary, as he said, "up against a three spot"; 
whereupon they had exchanged condolences and pro- 
ceeded to New York, with no further thought than 
celebrating their recovery of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Awhile they rambled among the Twenties and Thir- 
ties, gay yet good, leading lives of pastoral innocuity, 
but with an ill-risen sun they adventured downtown 
and there the atmosphere of gigantic finance found 
them out. 

For days they haunted the Stock Exchange 
gallery, inspected banks and trust companies, 
and hung about the Sub-Treasury like the urchins 
who lie on their stomachs and sniff over a baker's 
grating. Their favorite monument was a dear little 
bank of marble columns, brass furnishings and plate- 
glass doors, through which filed a procession of pros- 
perous depositors. 

"'Easter,' " murmured "English," gazing rever- 
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entially, "I've tackled jewellers and saife-deposit 
vaults, but a benk — I saiy, 'Easter,' a benk !" 

"Sh-h-h !" reproved "Easter." "I can't hear you." 

They fled uptown ; ultimately they returned. As a 
lover dangles about the divinity he dares not woo, as 
a writer coquettes with the theme he fears to mar, so 
these two lingered afar, with itching fingers. One 
night, being restless and fond of dark, empty streets, 
they strolled downtown. Before their bank paced a 
man whose strong, veteran face was startlingly remin- 
iscent of several little three-handed tricks they had 
once turned in San Francisco. 

They approached, hailing him by a name that 
caused him to flinch and stammer, and with pleasan- 
tries that would have thrown the bank directors into a 
green and yellow apoplexy. "Easter" immediately 
grasped the situation; he insinuated a snicker. 

"Yes," said "Military Jack," "I squared it a year 
ago, and — and here I am." 

"Watchman!" chuckled "Easter," whereat "Eng- 
lish" slapped his leg and loosed a sudden bellow. 

Afterward "Easter" lay awake till dawn, for sheer 
delight, and once or twice he heard "English" guffaw 
through his dreams; but during the next few days 
they regarded the matter with increasing seriousness, 
and at length called at the address that "Military" had 
named. 

They were most considerate, and broached their 
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masterpiece, if in palliative pride, with all the delicacy 
that circumstances imposed. They dwelt gently on 
the ease, the remunerativeness of the thing, intimat- 
ing that respectability palled with use and as a road 
to wealth had no turning. 

"Military" shook his gray head, smiling quietly. 

"I know," he mused, "I know. Don't ask me why 
I did it, or what's the use, or if it ain't slow sometimes. 
I've squared it, and I'll stay square." 

He was thoughtful at parting, and ushered them 
forth with the preoccupation that savors of something 
left unsaid. 

"You've got the call," shrugged "Easter." "Well, 
it's good-by, for we're going West." 

But being curious, they didn't. Investigation re- 
vealed that "Military" alternated at the bank as day 
porter and night watchman; that he was sober, eco- 
nomical, and home-keeping; that he had neither mar- 
ried, joined the Church, nor inherited money. They 
could find no motive for his recrudescence. 

The hopeless lover, once rejected, sets about serious, 
systematic wooing; these two, ensconced in a conven- 
ient cafe, strategized daily, with the field of battle in 
full view. 

As they sat there late one afternoon "Military" ap- 
peared between the marble columns. Uniformed in 
gray, he stood at attention, very straight and rugged, 
with now and then a quick glance up the half -deserted 
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street, like a soldier who awaits his reviewing officer. 
Presently, among the straggle of belated clerks, there 
came a young girl. Her face uptossed in pretty in- 
solence, she strolled along, carelessly unconscious of 
her studied fineries, twirling a rose, and half smiling, 
yet with distant eyes that, seeing all, feigned to see 
nothing, like some village beauty passing a group of 
her lovers. Abreast, her glance slipped lightly over 
the veteran figure who stood waiting her recognition. 
She tossed him a little nod, and strolled on with avert- 
ed face and eyes already far set and oblivious, while 
he, standing transfixed, followed her every motion into 
the distance. 

"English" whistled tuneless, pianissimo amazement. 

"That's why," returned "Easter." "It's the old 
story." 

So it proved. "Military" appeared for inspection 
each afternoon, hanging on the nod of this uppish 
slip as though it were the commendation of a com- 
mander-in-chief. During his periods of night duty 
he came downtown early, in order to escort her home- 
ward, and each noontide, were his duty nightly or 
daily, he lunched with her at Brandt's restaurant. 

The spectacle of this hardened freebooter dangling 
in the train of a raw gir^ lay uneasily on "Easter's" 
stomach, so he intimated when outlining to "English" 
his double-edged scheme. "English" shook his head 
ponderously. He said he didn't like a job with a 
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woman in it; they were queer; you never knew what 
they might do. 

But "Easter" was not discouraged. He enlisted 
Miss Pearlie Devine, a most attractive young person, 
sketched "Military's" life, explained that she was the 
widow of an old comrade and unleashed her upon him. 
Miss Devine called at the bank and gave "Military" 
a preliminary rousing with what she called "a hard- 
luck story." She reported that he was badly fright- 
ened, and no doubt she incidentally turned an honest 
dollar. ^ 

On the appointed day circumstances conspired most 
happily. "Military," arriving alone at Brandt's, had 
hardly reserved a table when Miss Devine swept in in 
all her panoply of war and observed him with fawn- 
like surprise "English" and "Easter," from a far 
corner, saw him start up, saw her sink upon the oppo- 
site chair and slide sweetly into conversation, while 
a waiter bustled forward and bent over, inquiringly. 
They also saw a girl stroll in and gaze about, with tol- 
erantly tossed head. Miss Devine was just snuggling 
across the table in her exclusively confidential man- 
ner. The girl halted, unnoticed, then flushing a 
swift crimson, flaunted her back upon them and 
stalked out. "Military" soon excused himself ; awhile 
he fidgeted at another table, then sprang up and hur- 
ried away. 

That afternoon he appeared for inspection, and 
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proffered his salute, but it was to emptiness. As he 
stepped forward the girl suffered her eyes to swerve; 
for an instant they rested as upon an impertinent 
stranger, then she passed on, idly averting her face. 

Thereafter "Military" lunched alone, or, rather, 
tried to lunch, twitching about at every footfall ; also 
he appeared for inspection, but with the port of a dis- 
graced mutineer who seeks to win recognition from 
the officer who reduced him. The conspirators 
learned that he wrote often to a certain address and 
waited vainly each evening without a certain office. 
"English" was for striking the hot iron. 

"No hurry," counseled "Easter." "Let it soak in." . 

After a fortnight "Military" appeared no more 
for inspection ; by a month he had forsaken Brandt's, 
and presently he manifested symptoms of the soaking- 
in stage. Each night he was from home, and ap- 
peared each morning at the bank with red eyes and 
shaky hands. Sometimes he forsook his post for 
hours ; sometimes he was not on duty at all. 

"He's getting ripe," commented "Easter"; "but 
wait." , 

One day they learned the climax. That very after- 
noon they unearthed him in a downtown cafe. They 
were more polite than ever; they suggested nothing, 
they merely listened and were sympathetic. 

"And now it's eat dirt or get out," snarled "Mili- 
tary." "Me! Why, I could have broken them and 
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their tin bank a hundred times, and here's the thanks 
I get!" 

"Easter" said nothing, but his eyes seemed to dwell 
mournfully on the saddest words of tongue or pen. 
There was a pause. "Military" cut in brusquely: — 

"That scheme of yours — what do you think?" 

They lured him to a little table and said what they 
thought. An hour later, when they arose, they had 
concocted the neatest little bank robbery that ever 
threw a morning paper into scare lines of convulsive 
admiration. 

"It's a beauty," purred "English," as they crossed 
the street. " 'Arf a million or nothink ! The Law- 
lor boys' job in ninety-six '11 be a baiby talk to it!" 

They paused near the bank's marble columns and 
watched the business crowd surge homeward through 
the reddening sunset. 

Then queried "Easter," with warning reliance: — 

"We can count on you?" 

"Military" threw back his gray head, laughing. 
"Can you?" he jeered, and the inured tenacity of an 
old fighter settled on his face. "I'm sick of this dol- 
lar-a-day respectability ; sick of this rich man's money 
factory of a town ; sick of these family-raising fools, 
who are satisfied to save five cents instead of owing it. 
I've got no ties, thank God, and as sure as my hands 
are free " 

It was an approaching figure at which he had 
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balked, a young girl, who strolled along with insolent, 
uptossed face, and eyes far set and oblivious. Abreast, 
her glance swerved as by chance, her lids drooped in- 
sultingly and her head just inclined with freezing 
stiffness. "Military" caught himself together with 
a convulsive salute, but she had already passed, her 
face disdainfully averted. 

"Then," said "Easter," "we'll count on you." 

"Count?" repeated the other, starting about, 
flushed. "Oh, count," he echoed vacantly; "why, I 
guess so — of course — if it seems all right. Fm get- 
ting old, you know," he added, shifting restively, with 
averted eyes, "and it's taking chances. But I'll think 
it over, and — wait, I'll be back." 

"Told you so," sneered "English," having cursed 
soundly. "You can't count on women ; they're queer." 

"Damned queer," murmured "Easter," gazing 
down the street. "But," he added, wearily, "how 
about the men?" 
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CUPID, SWASHBUCKLER 

THE relation of life to literature is extremely deli- 
cate, sometimes quite as delicate as the relation 
of nitric acid to glycerine. Miss Saucette Risingham 
O'Reilly, of Hoagland's tenements, once applied the 
rules of fiction to Mr. Soapy McClean, who drove the 
coal wagon. You shall hear about it. 

They called him Soapy because his round, red face 
always seemed freshly raw from the scrubbing brush. 
The term was used derisively, but to do justice, 
Soapy's color was natural — he couldn't help it. Sau- 
cette, born Katie, was the simplest, most thankful 
young thing that ever tagged ready-made clothes for 
long hours and short pay, and when she saw the light 
o' love in Soapy's blue eye, at Professor Pete Bendig's 
Dance Hall Fran9aise, logically she should have 
fallen on his neck and spoiled the story. 

"Lena," she whispered, as she first stole upstairs 
beneath the fluttering gas jet, "I'm awful scared. 
What'd I say if some one asked me?" 

"Aw, rats!" returned Lena, a big, aggressive 
blonde. "What a kid you are! Jest watch me." 
And she marched boldly in across the shiny floor and 
slid away upon a youth's arm, calling over her shoul- 
der, "Mr. Marks — me fren', Miss O'Reilly. Try a 
turn, youse two !" 
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But Mr. Marks, a palpable wallflower, observed, 
gazing criminally at his boots, that he was a horse at 
it; so Katie stole into a corner. She eyed the shiny 
floor, the double row of lamps with tin reflectors, the 
red, scalloped tissue which fringed the walls, the dis- 
tant, thronged counter placarded "Soft drinks only," 
and decided that it was a very brilliant affair ; or, as 
the professor, a pudgy gentleman of oiled ringlets 
and waxed mustache, would have said, "A swell push, 
mez amee — th* reg'ler bon tonl" Lena slid callously 
by, ignoring her tall, shirt-sleeved partner, in con- 
tinual rally with passing admirers. Katie sighed 
longingly; she wondered if Lena ate ordinary food. 

Then it was that Soapy lumbered up, arms curved 
far apart, as if his waistcoat were red hot, and asked 
Katie to do him the pleasure. Awhile she threaded 
the maze, sustained by his strong grip, drooping her 
head and replying in shy snatches; then he whirled 
her neatly up against the counter, and ordered two 
softs. 

Soapy, breaking silence, said it was fine weather. 
Katie replied it was that. Soapy, breaking silence, 
said it was fine weather for walking. Katie replied 
it was that. Katie, breaking silence, said that she 
walked out sometimes, whereto Soapy, gaining confi- 
dence, retorted, archly, "An' I'll bet you don't see 
nothin' nicer than yourself." At the end of two more 
softs it was mutually understood, without a word hav- 
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ing passed on the subject, that Soapy would call on 
Sunday next at half -past two. Eventually marriage 
was understood, but here Katie caught a popular dis- 
ease and made the present story. 

It was an acute case of swashbuckleritis. The 
reading public had long been treated to spring and 
autumn displays of sarcenets, taffetas, buff jerkins, 
doublets and jackboots; we had forsworn plain yea 
and nay by many a bold "Odds bodkins!" "What 
ho!" "Zounds!" "By'r Lady!" and "Gadzooks!" 
We had subsisted on poignards, rapiers, stilettos and 
Milan blades with the avidity of sword-swallowers ; 
we had devoured huge pasties, swilled flagons of Bur- 
gundy, exchanged costumes, thrusts and kisses, gal- 
loped wildly, loved madly, dared desperately and con- 
cocted state plots which were never suspected, because 
of their great age. These doings were entitled breath- 
lessly, "With Clank and Clang," "To Horse and 
Away," "When Blue Blood Flowed and Red Blood 
Dripped," and so forth. 

From this rich soil there sprang a towering growth 
called "Saucette Risingham." We know that Sau- 
cette towered, because her copies, if piled on Broad- 
way, would have dwarfed the Van Duyne Building — 
the advertisement said so. Children cried for Sau- 
cette, and those who couldn't read began the alpha- 
bet. No home was complete without her, and when 
one's home was supplied, one could buy "Saucette?* 
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cigars, "Saucette" note-paper, "Saucette" collars and 
"Saucette" chewing gum. Like the sun, somewhere 
Saucette was always shining. She shone into Hoag- 
land's tenements ; a marked likeness between her min- 
iature and Miss O'Reilly was observed, whereat the 
latter went about abstractedly with a dog-eared book 
under her arm, and trained a Saucette love curl to 
drip over her left shoulder, thereby causing Mr. Mc- 
Clean to inquire constantly of himself as to what was 
bitin' the goil. 

It was a delicate situation. She could not explain 
that Soapy lacked the cavalry boots, riding cloak 
and clashing sword and spurs of Aide-de-Camp Allan 
Fairchild ; these things might not have improved him, 
anyway. She could not hint that a secret and dan- 
gerous mission was preferable to coal. Above all, 
could she expect one who worked from six to six to 
appreciate how the flower of two armies had delayed 
hostilities for a touch of the fair hand of Saucette 
Risingham? 

Instead of explaining, Saucette the Second got 
Dibs Brannigan to escort her to the Dance Hall Fran- 
9aise. Dibs was huge and heavy, with a jaw like a 
monkey-wrench; and once, at the Island, Soapy had 
suffered Dibs to save him from drowning, to the end 
that he might be tintyped with his arm around Dibs* 
lady friend, while Dibs was rushing for whiskey. 
This thing had rankled in the mind of Dibs, so when 
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Saucette smiled upon him he "was there," as he would 
have said, "with both feet." Since Saucette's papa 
"had it in" for Dibs because of a slight fracas at the 
polls, it will be seen that Saucette gave promise as a 
historical heroine. * 

She accomplished a quarrel scene entitled conven- 
tionally "Young Hearts and Hot Heads," and, fol- 
lowing the best authorities, penned a fresh caption, 
"Hostilities Begin." Given a dashing hero such as 
Soapy, the proper foil is an honest, lumbering gawk, 
and Dibs looked the part from head to feet, especially 
his feet, as he piloted Saucette about the floor, to the 
professor's encouraging, "VoUa, you'se got the slide 
down poyfick, n'est ce pas?" Whereat Dibs eyed a 
lone, morose figure drinking sarsaparilla dashed with 
wormwood, and grinned hugely. 

Just as Saucette was preparing for Soapy's pas- 
sionate appeal, to be met by some task of probation, 
Soapy suddenly developed the historical sense and 
christened chapter third "The Unexpected Happens," 
by laying violent siege to Miss Mame Conners, a 
fledgling of auburn hair, freckles to match, and an 
effervescent giggle. Saucette gasped, without a 
precedent; the Risingham's greatest concession had 
been to kiss a general in order to win her estranged 
lover's reprieve. Soapy's magnificent defiance of the 
conventionalities shocked Saucette; she lost her head 
T-something which the Risingham never did, even 
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when the whole mess drank her health standing on the 
table — and circulated the report that she and Dibs 
were engaged. Soapy merely doubled his attentions 
until Miss Conners got airs and took to blushing brid- 
ishly when they led the grand march. Saucette shot 
her last bolt by fabricating a secret marriage, which 
rumor spread even unto the ears of Dibs. The repu- 
tation of matrimony, without its obligations, quite 
turned his head; he became at once obnoxiously pro- 
tective. 

Here Soapy shook the wax from his feet and van- 
ished. A lover's motive is always complex. Miss 
Conners' giggle will explain sufficiently. Thereafter 
Dibs experienced a certain tolerance from Saucette; 
and one night, perceiving her steal into the hall, he 
followed cautiously. , 

At the foot of the stairs, beneath the flickering gas 
jet, stood two figures. * 

"I got your letter;" Soapy was saying, icily, "an' 
I happened to be passing. Pd have wrote, but you 
being married " 

"But Pm not," insisted Saucette, rather plaintively 
for the Risingham. 

"Oh, that's all right," he sneered; "Pm no 
squealer." 

"Honest, I'm not," pleaded Saucette. <c To that 
thing!" And she so epitomized Dibs that he writhed 
in the darkness. 
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"Foist you was married," mused Soapy, "and now 
yer not. When a goil's hitched she's got her lines to 
prove it. Now, what you want is lines to prove you 
ain't. 'This here certifies that such and such parties 
ain't been joined in holy matrimony,' an' cetera. Your 
gentleman friend could fix it up for you. An' now," 
he concluded, rising to rarified heights of irony, "as 
there might be a wife and children waitin' up for me, 
think I'll move the boat." 

This explains why Saucette smiled afresh on Dibs, 
and faltering that her father had heard rumors, sug- 
gested written disproof. It also explains why Dibs, 
who could see through a stone wall when there was a 
hole in it, complied grimly as follows : — 

"To all it may concern : — None of your dam busi- 
ness, and can prove it any time anywheres, Sundays 
preferred. 

D. Beannigan. 

"P. S. — Left arm tied behint me." 

In fact, Saucette had reached that chapter so aptly 
entitled in historical novels, "The Plot Thickens." 
Doubtless she would have written a premature tear- 
stained "Finis" had not the professor just then taken 
his fortune at flood by crystallizing his patronage into 
a club and giving an inaugural ball. The quarter 
was flooded with the following advertisement, cun- 
ningly disguised as a typewritten letter: — 
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Dear Friend Clarence — It affords me great pleas- 
ure to drop you these few lines. When I last seen 
you, was not aware that Wednesday, November 28, 
is Thanksgiving Eve, as you know that my lady 
friends and self always take in the annual Bal Masque 
of the P. Bendig Bon-vivant Club on that night, it 
being one of the swellest affairs anywheres in New 
York, for I know you would enjoy it if you have 
never went. 

If agreeable, will meet you there, dressed as a ballet 

girl, having a pink garter with blue bow on my right 

limb, just below the knee, and my friend Pearl, the 

blonde, will be dressed as Edna May, the Salvation 

Army girl, and to see my friend and Edna May you 

could not tell the difference. Will now close, with 

best regards. I remain as ever, 

Flossie. 

Saucette learned that Soapy was going, and con- 
ceived, a desperate stroke. She would lure Dibs 
thither and precipitate a fight ; arrests would follow, 
and Dibs would disgorge the truth in the police court. 
Incidentally, he might also contract a black eye. The 
professor had influenced his entire clientele unto 
Grimm, the costumer, in consideration of ten per 
cent; and thus it chanced that Dibs and Soapy col- 
lided at Grimm's, scowling mutually. "A costume 
with a sword to it," Soapy overheard, and watched 
his rival flourishing a rakish rapier. Soapy strolled 
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across to a closet full of old properties, whistling 
thoughtfully. When Dibs had gone he selected a 
ponderous claymore, remarking, "I guess the rig that 
goes with this '11 do me." He was discouraged to 
find that it was kilts and bare knees, but stuck to his 
resolution. "These raypeers," he reasoned, "stab like 
a pocket-knife, an* this here one woiks more like a 
night-stick, so I guess I'd back it any day." 

Soapy began his Thanksgiving at Wednesday 
noon, and when he stepped on the floor that night as 
Charles the Pretender, he was in splendid condition. 
The scraping of the fiddles made him feel like clog- 
ging; the flashy scene of lights, gay dresses and tri- 
colored festoons made him feel like whooping; he 
sighted an American flag, waved his bonnet and loosed 
a gallery whistle, then cakewalked among the maskers 
and shook hands with everybody. Adopting a deep, 
stern tone suitable to the Pretender, he inquired of 
Napoleon, Mephistopheles and Captain Kidd as to 
how the folks were; begged Carmen for a cigaroot, 
urged the Sultan of Turkey to tighten his suspenders, 
and asked a low-necked lady if she hadn't inadvert- 
ently left her collar and tie at home on the piano. 
Then — for his knees were chilly, and bygones were 
bygones — he decided to find Saucette and get up a 
circulation. 

He anticipated her costume, but stopped discour- 
aged when he had counted ten identical editions of the 
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Risingham. Just then one of them sauntered by, 
wagging her curl wickedly, so he caught her by the 
waist and dragged her into the swirl, while her escort, 
a tall Cavalier in crimson doublet and cloak, stared 
vacantly, bumped to and fro by the dancers. Soapy 
struck a magnificent gait, sweeping all before him, 
like a snow-plow. His claymore banged heavily 
against his knees, skinning them, but he thrust it 
under his arm and was starting afresh when the Cava- 
lier burst through the crowd. Soapy noticed that at 
his heels clattered a rapier. 

"When you'se through there !" demanded the Cava- 
lier, quite as if Soapy had borrowed his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

"Sure!" said the Pretender. "But I ain% see?" 

The Cavalier's hands contracted hugely. 

'^Let's see your face," he growled, "you'se wid de 
petticoats." 

The closing superfluity nettled the Pretender, but 
he replied merely, "Ah, go on !" 

At this mortal defiance, the Cavalier plucked away 
the Pretender's mask. The Pretender swiftly retorted 
in kind. During the bare glare of enmity which fol- 
lowed, he grasped his claymore and waited cour- 
teously, as the Cavalier's rapier had got tangled with 
his calves. There was a chorus of shrieks, and those 
who had rushed forward withdrew respectfully. 
Washington and George III., holding aloft lamps 
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which they had removed for safety, added a distinctly 
historical touch. The combatants circled convention- 
ally around each other, but there did not follow the 
usual incessant clash of steel. Alternately and at 
cautious intervals, the Cavalier poked as with an um- 
brella, and the Pretender slashed like a ball-player as- 
saulting the umpire. Then the spectators' hoots mad- 
dened Soapy. He rushed in, felled his opponent with 
a cut across the ribs and turned for flight ; but blue- 
coats were dashing upstairs, with a crowd seething 
behind them, so he mingled with the circle and looked 
innocent. 

A policeman raised Dibs from a dark, oozy spot 
and asked him if he could see his assailant. 

"NawP* sulked Dibs, scowling over the top of 
Soapy's head. "Nor I ain't got nothin' against no- 
body ; it was an accident, see?" Thus he spoke, after 
his kind, preferring to waylay Soapy in a dark street 
and shoot holes in him. 

When the ambulance surgeon strode in, a young 
person with love curls down her neck, rushed up to him 
and whispered excitedly. He consulted the bluecoats, 
then knelt over Dibs and slit his clothes open. Pres- 
ently he rose, saying: — 

"No case. Better get a priest." 

"Wha-at?" yelled Dibs. He sat up and, extending 
a spectral finger, denounced Saucette as a murderess. 
He swore that if she should claim secret marriage to 
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him, it was a qualified lie; that, having made a fool 
of him, she was afraid of him, so had planned his 
assassination by Soapy, whom she'd always loved; 
whereat Saucette fell hysterically on Soapy's neck, 
as she should have done at first. Then Dibs cursed 
them, composed his features and lay back to die; and 
the bluecoats arrested the trio, grinning brutally. 

Dibs was indignant when the Court described his 
injuries as "superficial." So was Soapy when the 
Court imposed an additional fine for carrying con- 
cealed weapons. He said he wished His Honor had 
hefted that sword; that any party who could con- 
ceal it on himself would be the boss shoplifter. Then 
he sought Saucette to give her a farewell spurn, but 
she began to cry and — well, as he told the present nar- 
rator: — 

"The goiPs dead sore on literachoor just now, so 

don't write us up — that is, not until " And he 

winked. 
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DICKIE was a sentimentalist. He fell in and out 
of love as naturally and harmlessly as small 
boys fall in and out of a skating pond. Dickie's 
flights were erratic as those of a badly teed golf ball 
— also, like the ball, he was continually smacking up 
against a bunker. Once, for instance, just as he was 
starting for a dreamy stroll in the Park, his sister, 
arriving from a tea, new-booted and agonized, hustled 
him off to make an engagement at Mme. Albert's. 
The foot of sister was by no means too large for her 
shoe; her shoe, she explained, was a trifle too small 
for her foot. 

"Oh, well," mused Dickie, "a sentimentalist like 
myself has no business in the Park, anyway. Heaven 
knows I'm bad enough elsewhere. I look in a greasy 
pawnshop and reflect that if I bought that old violin 
and traced it back, its owner might prove to be The 
One ; I take a prosaic, swooping elevator and imagine 
that She is waiting at the twenty-third story ; I change 
at Fiftieth street for a Harlem train, and am sud- 
denly seized with the conviction that She is standing 
on the Fifty-ninth street platform; I lift up the re- 
ceiver, and tremble to think I detect Her in the voice 
which says, 'Four seven eight six Cortlandt, busy!' 
So, perhaps, it's just as well, for I defy even myself 
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to wring sentiment out of a hand and foot hospital." 
Mme. Albert did not keep a "place." She con- 
ducted an establishment. When you walked up one 
flight of moss-green carpet, garnished with silver 
stair-rods, between two fat rails of burnished brass, 
you suspected as much. When the plate-glass door 
was opened by a moss-green, silver-buttoned boy with 
"Albert" emblazoned on his collar, and you perceived 
that you were in the midst of a color scheme, 
possibly you sank your voice and felt for a visiting- 
card. 

Dickie stepped into a long room, carpeted in moss 
green, upon one side of which stretched voluminous 
curtains of the same shade, hung on brass rods, 
through whose crevices could be seen glimpses of hair- 
dressing. Opposite ran a row of white, thin-legged 
tables, each scattered with glistening manicure instru- 
ments and surmounted by a green, glorified pin- 
cushion, upon one of which lay the hand of a gentle- 
man who was trying to look as if he weren't married, 
while over his finger-tips bent a queenly creature try- 
ing to look as if she didn't know otherwise. 

Another queen, ensconced behind a showcase of 
powder-puffs, hair-combs, switches and other femi- 
nine intimacies, greeted Dickie with a dazzling smile 
and told him that Mme. Albert was engaged. As he 
waited in the luxuriously couched anteroom, there 
sounded through the partition a plaintive little drawl 
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that caught him across the chest as agreeably as a 
deep inhalation from his favorite pipe. 

"Oh, quick, Mme. Albert!" pleaded the Drawl; "my 
foot feels like jelly — calves' foot — that hasn't jelled. 
A wretched printer's boy — no wonder they're called 
devils — was wheeling along a big iron thing of type, 
or negatives, or something they use on newspapers, 
and, just as I passed, over went the barrow and out 
dropped the thing and smashed to pieces on my new 
patent leathers. The devil wept and called it 'pi,' 
and he must have been thinking of my toes, for you'll 
find them in just that condition in the lower left-hand 
corner of my boot." Whereupon fell eloquent si- 
lence, punctuated by "Ahs!" and "Ohs!" and 
"Ouches!" which wrung every inch of sentimental 
Dickie's six feet two. 

Suddenly he thrust hands in pockets, turned pet- 
tishly away and frowned out of the window. He 
scowled down on the pavement, he stared across the 
street, he glanced up at a patch of blue sky. As he 
gazen thereon, his face slowly softened and settled 
into dreaminess ; mechanically he slipped a hand into 
his coat-pocket and drew forth a Turkish slipper — a 
cheap, tawdry affair, red, embroidered with gold. As 
it lay on his extended palm Dickie sank his head, 
clutched his chin and gazed with knitted brows; he 
smoothed his fingers lightly, almost caressingly, over 
the little slipper, and his perplexed look deepened into 
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meditation. Abstractedly lifting his head, he caught 
in the mirror, opposite, a full-length snapshot of his 
lovelorn pose and expression. 

He started, his hands fell, and he eyed himself in 
sour disgust. 

"Ugh!" he grunted. "Sentimentalist! Maudlin, 
weak-eyed sentimentalist ! Why can't you fall in love 
just once in the ordinary, sensible way? What were 
you doing last winter at the annual masquerade of 
the department-stores , employees? Sentimentalizing, 
of course. And supposing that Minnie, or Mamie, 
or Ma-ree, or whatever her name might have been, 
was dressed in Turkish costume, with a yashmak over 
her face and her eyes peering out atop, large and 
pensive? Why, sentimentality, of course — brown- 
eyed, dime-novel sentimentality! And you must beg 
her to dance, though she wasn't dancing at all, and 
asked where she worked, whereat she very properly 
fled in confusion ; and you must fancy you could dis- 
cern in her a certain inborn superiority over the rest 
— all of which was arrant sentimentality. And after- 
ward, when you tracked her to the carriage-step, 
where she dropped her slippers, of course you must 
pick them up and keep one, with some sniveling allu- 
sion to Cinderella ! And you must haunt the depart- 
ment stores for the next three months, mooning around 
after every brown eye, till even the little cash girls 
giggled as you passed. Of course! And all for 
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what? For some Blessed Damozel of the bargain 
counter, some snub-nosed Diana with a pencil through 
her back hair. Ugh, you ass !" 

For a silent moment Dickie and his reflection glow- 
ered ferociously at each other, then he squared his 
shoulders, and crushing the slipper in a tense grip, 
slowly shook at himself a revengeful forefinger. 

"I'll make an end of you, sir, now, henceforth and 
forever. Not another vagary! Not a single driblet 
of sentiment! And if it's necessary for the common- 
sense welfare of your soul I'll pick you out a fat 
widow with six children, propose by telegraph, marry 
by telephone and go honeymooning in an automobile." 
And shaking in his reflection's face the fist which 
gripped the slipper, he turned resolutely away. 

There was the fireplace, but burning leather smells 
almost as rank to heaven as sentimentality. There 
was the window, but some other fool might pick up 
this Oriental talisman and inherit the curse. Dickie 
quietly slipped the shoe back into his pocket. Fan- 
tastic even in the flush of his resolution, he had de- 
cided to give it to the first barefooted person he saw. 
He smiled complacently. 

"Thanks, ever so much," broke in the Drawl from 
the next room. "My toes seem to be on quite firmly 
again. Now, if you can lend me something to hop 
downstairs in, some old shoe or slipper " 

As Mme. Albert stepped forth there flashed upon 
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Dickie through the half-open door the black silk sil- 
houette of a small foot and ankle. 

"The hand— that is, the foot of Fate!" he gasped, 
and, intercepting Mme. Albert, he explained spasmod- 
ically, "I— I heard. Allow me ! Will this do?" 

As she passed in, holding forth the slipper, Dickie 
saw the seated figure lean quickly forward, then rise 
with a little cry. Following after, he suddenly halted 
trembling, beneath a pair of large browti eyes. 

"Mademoiselle is faint!" cried Mme. Albert. And 
when mademoiselle next opened her eyes she found a 
tall person kneeling before her with a slipper in his 
hand. 

Of course, it was town talk. And, of course, 
thanks to the matchmakers, they met that winter in a 
cotillion, at which the favors were, of course, gilt 
sceptres and glass slippers. And shortly after — but, 
of course ! 
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"D EFORE replying, Arrance dropped into his f avor- 
*** ite chair, and stretching interminably, drawled: 

"This Spring fever plays the devil with a man." 

Whereto, Harshaw mouthed through a prolonged, 
sympathetic yawn: 

"I think it's catching." 

After which, the other concluded: 

"Daresay you're right about Kreigh. Too tired to 
dispute It, anyway. Ring for something cool and Pll 
sign the check — if I can find energy." 

For the last few evenings the club had been almost 
deserted; and the scant sounds which ebbed in ram- 
bling snatches from the piano, the desultory click of 
billiard balls, the listless rustle of newspapers, seemed 
strangely relaxed and deadened by a touch of Ar- 
rance's complaint. At the open window the curtains 
just shimmered in the faint air, while from below rose 
the measured, aimless clack of some empty hansom. 

Arrance leaned back, stared up at a study, entitled 
"The Young St. Anthony," and clinking the ice in 
his glass, reconsidered Kreigh. Rumor, he reflected, 
springs from a crying need of facts. Then what 
could a man expect who imposed barriers between 
himself and his closest friends ; who, when talk waxed 
vital, relapsed into constrained generalities; who 
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passed through life with austere, almosUmonkish pro- 
file, set as if giving continual lie to the hungry eyes, 
the full lips of a — of a young St. Anthony? Indeed, 
the face was oddly reminiscent of Kreigh. Arrance, 
studying its repressed fervor, smiled lazily: he recol- 
lected having heard rumors about this same young 
saint. Perhaps, after all, his disputant was not merely 
airing middle-aged cynicism. 

"Horribly close here," cut in Harshaw, "and last 
night I thrashed about till almost dawn. A walk will 
do us both good." 

They strolled downstairs and passed into the heavy 
languor of the Spring night. Awhile they wandered 
along the broad Avenue, then turned eastward, at 
random, and in five minutes — so pell-mell are the city's 
contrasts — spacious gentility was obliterated by mean 
stretches of tawdry glare, low dingy dwellings, dim 
contracted vistas crammed with raw life. 

Once each year there falls upon the city a certain 
evening. Its day, a sudden descent of fierce heat, dies 
in baleful redness. Headlines record prostrations; 
car platforms swarm with fanning, neck-swathed hu- 
manity; the crowds of dusk drag homeward, limp, 
spent; life is at ebb. Night falls. Little breezes 
wake with fitful clouds of dust; up juts the moon in 
great, gaping yellowness ; the streets seem to breathe 
again. Life is returning; yet more than life — secret 
germination. The air is faint with languor — that 
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utter relaxation which follows prodigious birth. In 
thronged squares, swelling foliage half shades the il- 
luminated boundaries ; along the pavements stroll men 
and women, brooding with fresh impetus over a flood 
of new ambitions or a reflux of longings, old and un- 
satisfied. The rich may rest within doors, saying, 
"To-morrow we will have the sea, the lakes, the moun- 
tains ;" but on this one night the common people must 
out into the street. There stirs within them a thing 
which walls cannot confine : that which, taking a thou- 
sand forms within a thousand hearts, urges them forth 
and onward. It may be some scheme of love or hate 
or petty trade ; the wheedling of a woman ; the taking 
of a life ; the planning of a dress ; some resistless im- 
pulse of self gratification, self destruction, self sacri- 
fice ; some stifling memory of an opportunity wasted, 
an unsuspected crime, a dead child's face. 

Prom tenement, flat, lodging house, from cellar 
and loft, shop and den, from Heaven knows what un- 
delved black depths, and from the obvious, wide-open 
hives of greasy respectability, forth they come, as 
on a quest. Some of them find ease under the pale, 
electric glare of wide avenues ; others in the thronged 
squares, where fountains trickle and foliage throws 
shivering silhouettes across the walks. But here and 
there passes a face, wandering restlessly on from 
street to street, alone. Perhaps it fevers for starlit 
silence, quite away from man's citadels, in the pride 
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of their strength, some cool bank where the moon 
looks kindly down, and wooded shadows read the hu- 
man heart. 

This is a city in germination. 

"These first Spring days," complained Harshaw, 
mopping his brow and breathing wheezily, "always 
upset me. I don't enjoy my food, it all tastes alike; 
same with cigars. Something in the blood, I suppose. 
I'm heavy, irritable, depressed ." 

"Exactly !" interrupted the other. "I read all about 
it this morning in a patent medicine advertisement. 
Spring weather affects men individually. With you, 
it goes to the stomach, you old epicure. With me, 
it presses the remorse button; I brood over the sins 
that flesh is heir to, and sigh after youth's snow-white 
days, for quite a week. It's all one. What we both 
need is So-and-So's Vegetable Elixir. A trial bottle 
will convince : the step becomes elastic, the eye bright- 
ens, vigor returns. After five bottles — why is it al- 
ways five? — we feel like new men, and heartily recom- 
mend it as a pleasant and efficacious tonic. We even 
persuade our friends, whose testimonials will be found 
in the succeeding pages." 

"Not Kreigh's though," returned Harshaw. "Mark 
me, there's something more than Spring preying on 
his mind." 

Arrance considered. "Wasn't there some old, des- 
perate affair with the Querren girl?" 
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"BoshV Affairs don't come and go like chills and 
fever ; when they're done, they're done. Last Autumn, 
when the thing smashed, I, as mutual friend, foolish- 
ly undertook to mediate. Kreigh told me she was the 
most heartless woman he'd ever known ; swore he'd cut 
off his hand and foot before he'd take a step 
or write a line ; and when Kreigh says something and 
shuts his teeth, it generally proves a prophecy. You've 
seen her ; one of those cold, regal creatures. Person- 
ally, I'd as soon marry the Statue of Liberty." 

During, the silence which fell, each became half 
conscious that for some time they had been drifting 
in the wake of a girlish figure. She had first ap- 
peared as they turned homeward in a mean street of 
swarming door steps, shrill with the peevish turmoil 
of babyhood. Now the crowds had thinned to a drib- 
let, wide, imposing vistas were opening, but still she 
led the way, a slim, plainly clad shape which wandered 
aimlessly along with drooped head. 

"And yet," Arrance reverted sententiously, "old 
wounds break out afresh." 

"A sort of recurring complaint," jeered the other, 
"like ivy poison, or housecleaning, eh? For a fort- 
night Kreigh has been a changed man. He walks into 
the club, sits on six chairs in five minutes, and walks 
out again ; he passes you on the street, a hundred miles 
distant; when you tap him on the shoulder he starts 
like a police-suspect ; he acts as if he craved solitude, 
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yet feared to be left alone. He's sick of town, he says ; 
his people expect him at Lakewood, he may leave any 
day; yet here he stays, keeping himself — Heaven 
knows where. He hasn't been at home a night this 
week. Between ourselves, I shouldn't wonder if he'd 
got into a scrape. Well, such things are common 
enough; and why it should worry a man of his 
means ." 

Arrance eyed him quizzically. 

"If it's really that sort of scrape," he returned, 
"let's give him credit for a pang or so of conscience. 
But you're joking!" 

Harshaw's insistent answer sank into undertones as 
they paced through the now familiar streets, while 
still the slim figure moved on before, as if leading the 
way. Yet, indeed, she suggested no definite goal. 
With limp arms and drooped head, her step sounding 
measuredly through the bare street, she wandered 
along unconscious, it seemed, of everything, save when 
she half turned to uplift her face toward the full 
sweep of the yellow, cloud-banked moonlight. Once 
she stood thus a moment, then as if the pause had 
snapped a thread of thought, she turned abruptly 
into a cross street and disappeared. 

It was as the pair reached that very corner, that 
Arrance, still ridiculing the other's theory, con- 
cluded : 

"But speaking of the Devil, let's see if he's at home. 
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Really, I'm tempted to betray your suspicions. It's 
such a joke!" 

"He's probably out," returned the other, as they 
entered the street. "As to it's being a joke ." 

Abruptly his dry drawl ceased; he plucked Ar- 
rance's sleeve, and halted. In the silvery distance lay 
a familiar plot, fenced by tall iron railings, before 
the pillared gateway of which stood a slim figure, 
gazing within. From her feet stretched the gravelled 
drive, a white strip leading into the grotesque silhou- 
ette that the dark, deep-set house cast upon its lawn, 
which lay cool and dewy under the silent moonlight. 
Along the drive jutted a row of plants, black and 
mute ; half way down the side wall a clump of shrub- 
bery huddled in shadow. There was no sound, no stir ; 
all lay as if in charmed sleep beneath the witchery of 
the Spring night. 

The girl advanced, her hand clinging timidly to 
the pillar. Another step and she would be within; 
yet with a guilty backward glance she still lingered, 
as on the threshold of forbidden ground, watching 
wistfully, like another Eve. Then a light appeared 
at an upper window; she shrank back and soon her 
figure was lost in the wan distance. 

"Don't you think," said Harshaw, relighting his 
cigar, "your joke will keep awhile?" 

"Oh, nonsense !" laughed the other. "Some bargain 

counter beauty, some giggly cash girl ." 
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"And why not?" returned Harshaw drily. "Taking 
an evening stroll, of course ! And the chances against 
her returning are ?" 

"Well, I'll tempt you; a dinner at Charivaux's." 

"Done!" exclaimed Harshaw, sniffing. "I can al- 
ready smell mushroom sautS.* 9 

The next night, at the same hour, they started 
northward. Half way up, where the Avenue was 
barest, a slender figure slipped past in the moonlight. 
They quickened their steps. Arrance could hardly 
believe that this was the quiet wanderer of last night. 
She strode almost vehemently along, with swaying 
arms and raised head; and when her face turned to 
the cold moon, it was with the white, despairing uptoss 
of barren appeal. Block after block slid by; they 
gained the corner, and wheeling, saw her hurrying 
on far ahead, as one who sights the goal of some 
fevered pilgrimage. 

"Dinner is served ! w laughed Harshaw. 

But at the gate she shrank back, as before. Long 
she wavered, glancing from the darkened house to the 
silent street ; then inching fearfully forward, she stole 
across the glistening sward and was lost in the shadow. 
The watchers detoured to the opposite corner, from 
whence they could dimly discern her. She was sunk 
upon a bench by the shrubbery, her hands crossed 
emptily in her lap, her face lifted full to the moon. 
Thus she sat, moment after moment, silent, tranced, 
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it seemed, in the pale spell of the Spring night ; then 
her hands crept upward and her head drooped heav- 
ily ; she seemed to slumber. 

In all, before ten minutes might have been told, she 
was again in the street, passing homeward, but quietly 
now, as if her trespass had earned her the wearied ease 
which finds sleep. 

"Well?" asked Harshaw as they regained the 
Avenue. 

"Oh, possibly !" returned the other. "Some friend 
of the coachman, or ." 

"You know well enough that the entire household 
has been South all winter ; that there's not a soul left 
but two servants and Kreigh." 

Arrance responded "Nonsense !" but did not justify 
the word. He merely added, after a pause: 

"Have you anything to do to-morrow evening ?" 

Thrice more they beheld this thing ; and on the third 
night, as they passed homeward, Kreigh's tall figure 
strode by towards the street they had hardly quitted. 
The desperate uplift of his face to the moon was just 
reminiscent enough of the unknown wanderer to point 
the climax. Arrance smiled and shrugged. Kreigh's 
imposed barriers had dwindled to nothing; somehow 
he had gained the one necessary touch of brotherhood. 
Arrance could now quite imagine slapping him on the 
back and declaring him a good fellow. 

Providentially, broken illusions supply their own 
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balm — a certain agreeable reassurance of universal 
frailty. 

When Kreigh next wandered into the club, to find 
Arrance lounging alone, it may have been some under- 
current of comradeship in the latter's greeting which 
caused the other to forget his predetermined five 
minutes in an hour of vague unburdening to a man 
whose power of sympathy he had never once sus- 
pected. 

"Yes," he reiterated feverishly, "I should go away 
somewhere; I must, I will. This first warm weather 
unsettles me; I'm sick of town; the streets stifle me; 
I want to see a lot of places and things, and tramp 
through miles of country. You've felt that way? 
Yet, did you ever feel — in a dream, perhaps — that 
you were struggling to start somewhere, but couldn't? 
That obstacles and delays kept rising, and your 
clothes wouldn't stay packed ; that the cab kept break- 
ing down, and the train kept slipping away from be- 
neath you ; and all the while you felt there was some 
invisible power behind, dragging you backward?" 

He rose restively, then caught the other's out- 
stretched hand. 

"Come up with Harshaw to dinner to-morrow even- 
ing, can't you? It'll be a 'when shall we three meet 

again' affair, for I expect yes, I really think 

Fve made a start, at last." 

"Of course he's not going," commented Harshaw 
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afterwards. "But we won't discourage him. Kreigh 
gives such good dinners, and knows all my little weak- 
nesses !" 

Therefore they were surprised, upon arrival next 
evening, to find the hall littered with travelling en- 
cumbrances, and Joseph, at the foot of the staircase, 
directing the downward course of a steamer trunk. 
Kreigh greeted them heartily. His step was light, 
his eyes sparkled, his reserve had expanded into a 
strange exhilaration, the eager, almost anxious rest- 
lessness of a boy on the eve of a holiday. 

"You see," he laughed, pointing to a heap of bag- 
gage, "I'm prepared for emergencies, for once I'm 
off it'll be quite as hard to stop as it was to get 
started. Joseph, you may serve." 

He rattled on, stripping his room of photographs 
which he threw carelessly into a drawer. Presently 
he stopped short and bent over his dressing table. 
It was empty save for one photograph; and Arrance, 
recognizing the face of Ada Querren, instinctively 
turned away. There was a moment's silence, followed 
by the raise and slam of a trunk-lid; then Arrance 
turned back to find the table quite bare, and Kreigh 
staring moodily out of the window. 

Harshaw, who had observed nothing, dined with his 
inevitable conscientiousness, contributing to the con- 
versational harmony only the most accidental of sharps 
and flats — a relief to Arrance who observed on the 
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other's part, whenever Kreigh's trip was mentioned, 
a playful tendency towards innuendo. At last the 
cloth was cleared and Harshaw sank comfortably 
back. 

"Well," he said, "here's to our next meeting in 
• when?" 

Kreigh, who had entertained listlessly enough, bent 
forward, drumming the table, then lifted his head 
with sudden vigor. 

"Two — yes, three years." 

"Years !" they echoed. 

He leaned back, laughing heartily. 

"Why not? I've stagnated too long; have walked 
measured pavements till I've forgotten the look of the 
horizon ; have rotated in social circles till the straight, 
open road dizzies me. I've worn my idols thread- 
bare, and lust after strange gods. You see, the Spring 
fever's caught me and burned away the years till 
it's— 

'Hey, for boot and horse, lad, 
Around the world, away!' 

Egypt, India, the Transvaal, Persia, Thibet, forbid- 
den cities, the more the better, and finally, see Rome 
and — what's the saying?" 

"Die!" puffed Harshaw plaintively, feeling his 
wilted collar. "It's closer than ever, to-night." 

Kreigh rose and opened the window. For a mo- 
ment he stood gazing forth, then turned and said: 
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"Shall we smoke outside?" 

They regathered on the balcony which bounded 
the window, and seated themselves in the darkness. 
Within, Joseph could be seen beneath the lowered 
lights, moving about the deserted table, to the clink 
of china; before them lay the cool, glistening lawn, 
backed by the dimly lit row of houses. With the 
darkness there had fallen sudden silence. Harshaw 
sat with tilted chair, smoking stolidly ; Kreigh leaned 
across the rail, looking out into the night; Arrance 
bent forward from his corner, like an intent specta- 
tor. Kreigh's averted profile, framed against the dim 
background, seemed to stretch hungrily towards the 
moonlit breadth of sward; to breathe full life from 
the cool, earthy odors ; to quiver into the very magic 
of the Spring night. 

"Well," grunted Harshaw, "I don't envy you, 
Kreigh. Fancy two years of strange beds, railway 
carriages and hotel food! Why, man, you must be 
going as a sort of penance! Honestly," — and he 
winked at Arrance — "Don't you expect when you 
reach Rome, your staff will blossom, in token of ex- 
piated sins, like the fellow in the opera?" 

Kreigh turned quickly, then broke into a light 
laugh. 

"No, there's nothing on my conscience, not even 
an unpaid bill ; I've sent in my last resignation, written 
my last letter, settled with my tailor. I'm starting 
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a new chapter to-night," he cried gaily, "I'm quits 
with the world !" 

In vain Arrance signaled; Harshaw had not dined 
well, for nothing. 

"Oh, you quiet fellows!" he chuckled waggishly. 
"What, no indiscretion, not even a broken heart?" 

Kreigh's face quivered into bloodless repres- 
sion. 

"Harshaw," he returned, "I've done many foolish 
things, but whatever unhappiness they caused was 
mine, alone. I'm leaving behind nothing that I'm 
either afraid of or ashamed of ; no one who has cause 
to regret me. No !" and he laughed defiantly, almost 
bitterly, "No one!" 

Arrance sat upright, catching his breath. In the 
dim distance a figure was stealing through the gate 
and across the lawn's silent sheen; on towards the 
bench by the wall it mutely moved until he could half 
distinguish the face turning as if in fear, under the 
high moon. 

"No one!" reiterated Kreigh; but just then Har- 
shaw caught his arm, and all three rose. 

She had sunk upon the bench and was gazing up 
into the heavens, her cheek resting against her clasped 
hands — a white-faced statue. Moment after moment 
they watched, wordless, till it seemed the very silence 
must speak ; then from the shadow another figure sud- 
denly came upon her, and she rose with a cry. 
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When the trio had gained the lawn, Joseph faced 
them, holding his captive at arm's length. 

"This is the person I told you of, Sir," he said. 
"She's been a-hanging round the place, of nights, for 
a week. Shall I call an officer, Sir?" 

The girl cast up an imploring glance. Nearness 
had stripped her of all mystery ; she cowered beneath 
the pale light, hopelessly meagre and commonplace, 
then sank upon the bench and, covering her face, 
sobbed forsakenly. Something slid from her lap to 
the ground, a flimsy little volume which fell open in 
Kreigh's hands, showing page after page of stanzas, 
with wide, finger-worn margins; and as he glanced 
from the book to the huddled figure, a few withered 
flowers slipped from between the leaves and dropped 
at his feet. 

"No," he said, with the ghost of his grave smile, 
"you need call no one." 

At the retreat of Joseph, Arrance and Harshaw 
found themselves instinctively following. When at 
last they turned, Kreigh was standing alone, in stead- 
fast gaze after a disappearing, droop-headed figure. 
Who was she? A detail of the streets? The obscure 
epitome of those who must wander through the Spring 
night, haunted by a reflux of longings, old and unsat- 
isfied ? 

Abruptly he wheeled and strode upon the pair, his 
face struggling with a flood of sudden life. 
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"You fellows!" he cried, his voice ringing full, "I 
must leave you. I know you'll forgive me. It's some- 
thing I must do this very night, before sailing — if, 
indeed, I sail tomorrow, at all." 

With few words, they escorted him, striding swiftly, 
into the street and across to the Avenue, where he 
hailed a passing cab and was gone. 

"Drive fast!" he called. "As fast as you can." 

Then all was lost to him save for the swiftly shoot- 
ing lamps, the hurrying foliage of the Park, the 
moonlit clouds scudding behind the housetops. On, 
on ! The breath of the Spring night flooded his face ; 
in the distance strangely familiar vistas were open- 
ing ; he inhaled deeply. Life was coming, rushing in 
upon him fast, very fast! 

Arrance, who had caught Kreigh's direction to the 
driver, watched the vanishing hansom with a sour 
smile. 

"So," he said, "merely the Querren affair, after all !" 

"Can't see it !" grunted Harshaw. "Then what the 
devil was the matter with that girl?" 

"Oh, nothing," drawled the other, "a touch of 
Spring fever." 

"But Kreigh swore to me that it was all over ; that 
he'd cut out his tongue, first. Now, why would he 
change so suddenly?" 

"Fever," reiterated the other. "Don't you see? 
Just Spring fever." 
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"Oh, d n your Spring fever!" snapped Har- 

shaw, with the irritation of disappointment. "Does 
that explain the girl? And what do you mean by it, 
anyway?" 

"A condition of the blood," observed Arrance, 
"which, as I said, affects people individually. With 
you, my dear fellow, it goes no further than the 
stomach. With others, it opens old wounds, making 
them bleed afresh. It throws the very young and ten- 
der into a sort of madness, even driving them forth in 
search of lonely grass-plots, where they can read poet- 
ry in the moonlight. Worst of all, as you have just 
seen, it is contagious." 

He raised his face and blew a cloud of smoke full 
into the heavens' silvery splendor ; then smiling wear- 
iedly, he yawned : 

"I wonder why we call the moon a dead planet?" 
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LONG ago, Scribe, 'Noughty-something, had torn 
from a college magazine the snapshot of a ten- 
nis club and pinned it on his mirror ; later he cut out 
one figure of the group and did not pin her on his 
mirror. She was labeled H. E. Earle, 'Noughty- 
something, and the rest of the world, he felt, had no 
right to a more familiar title. 

Life dated from that magic evening when he had 
first ventured "Helen" unrebuked ; and six times there- 
after — deathless moments ! — had he learned the music 
of his own dull name. That was before either had 
attained the dignity of 'Noughty-something. Then 
came the first year and their meeting in the summer. 
Her great advance betrayed his great decline ; months 
are years before twenty. He was reduced to the rank 
of "Mr."; he mutinied, snatched at "Commander-in- 
chief , M and was drummed out ignominiously. After, 
he wondered wearily how he had dared offer his 
worthless self to that firm, unconquerable girl, and 
sometimes mused on his failure. Wealth, weak- 
ness or both? But he didn't care — what was the 
use? 

A long, long don't-care! A year of cut lectures, 
bed at sunrise, wakenings at noon; a nightmare of 
scenes, faces, doings, in uproarious defiance of time 
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and manners. Then there were many photographs, 
but he didn't care who saw them, nor who amused 
themselves with the inscriptions. 

Bad enough ! But he should have kept his temper 
that night. Fathers expect so much from only sons. 
Scribe wondered if he, too, had since repented. Poor 
old man! . . • 

Well, though one's egotism had shrunk to zero, it 
was a saving thought that he had striven for amends, 
on his own resources ; that a year hence he would face 
the world, a shabby-genteel graduate of college — and 
experience. Meanwhile in these empty summer months 
it was healthful and broadening to edge along in line 
and declare your name, age, residence, and the fact 
that you belong to no labor union, so help you God ; 
to wear blue clothes, brass buttons and a nickel-plated 
badge; to help heavily laden ladies on, and to throw 
heavily loaded gentlemen off. He now looked back 
on waitering and book-canvassing with almost a sneer. 

And the old life was dead and buried — all except 
H. E. Earle, 'Noughty-something, between the leaves 
of a note, in a consecrated pocket. Ah, where was 
she? 

Why, where but striding westward, with a book be- 
neath her arm and a frown on her brow, fresh from 
coaching a gilt-edged, leaden-headed young miss? 
She frowned, not at the young miss, but at an old man. 
She had passed him on the Avenue, a moment since; 
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a notable figure — white-haired, frock-coated, and spot- 
less from shining hat to shining shoes ; a distinguished 
old face, sunken but strong, as he faltered slowly on 
among the gay dresses, the pretty, chattering faces, 
the clack of hoofs, the jingle of harness, leaning heav- 
ily on his cane, head bent, muttering to the pavement 
from beneath his white mustache. 

She had often met him before, but then he always 
leaned on the arm of a young man, and never mut- 
tered to the pavement. 

She had trained her full, young step to his, and 
sought to bow, but still he faltered on, never raising 
his eyes, never ceasing converse with the senseless 
stones ; and at last he had taken the arm of a pompous 
valet, slowly climbed the steps of a handsome house 
and passed in, his back still bent, his lips still faintly 
moving. 

Ah, did he not repent — if,' indeed, that story were 
true? And did he not repent — if, indeed, that other 
story were true? There was a third story, which, 
some said, explained the second. Absurd ! The heat 
was insufferable — she knew she looked horribly red* 
and paused to vanquish the thought before a shop 
mirror. 

. Poor old man ! And he — where was he? 

Why, where but a block away, receiving five slowly 
wrung pennies from an old lady — signaling the motor- 
man — handing a young woman aboard? 
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It irritated Helen to be clasped by the elbow, also 
to have five pennies thrust upon her. She held them 
out and shook her head firmly ; then turned rigid, real- 
izing how nearly the shake had resembled a bow. But 
he inclined his head respectfully, tendered a nickel, 
and turning away, leaned upon the car-tail, with 
crossed arms and averted eyes — a model employee of 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Company. 

She took up a rejected newspaper and scanned it 
idly, seeing not a word. Presently she shot a covert 
glance. He was pale, thin, and very seedy ; but what 
shocked her most was his utter cheerfulness. He as- 
sisted stout, puffy old ladies with irrepressible gal- 
lantry ; rang fares, made change, and shouted trans- 
fers with liveliest unconcern, and entertained a knot of 
laborers on the platform with the impartial urbanity 
of a public character. His unconscious degradation 
was tragic indeed. 

The car became embarrassingly bare, and presently 
there shot through her the pang of conspicuous soli- 
tude; then, divining his purpose, she glued her eyes 
to the headlines. 

He advanced, touching his cap. 

"Pardon me " 

"I don't get off here,' 5 she interrupted stiffly, with- 
out moving her eyes. He would have tried again, but 
she unfolded the paper and cut him off. 

There was a murmur in the air. The car slid rap- 
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idly along. The murmur swelled to a roar. Ahead, 
each side of the street was black with people, and 
Helen recalled the headline "Strike Now On !" With 
a jerk, the car doubled its speed. The motorman's 
right arm reached backward, for the crowd was be- 
ginning to fling things and call names. Scribe was 
included, and Helen's face burned, for to behold a 
gentleman half -bricked and cursed by a greasy mob is 
maddening. 

He ignored both bricks and curses and re-entered, 
stanching his cheek. 

"May I suggest " he ventured, finger on 

cap. 

"Thank you," she retorted with the impassive wrath 
of doubted obstinacy. "I don't get off here," and 
resumed her paper, which was upside down. 

He bowed. 

"Then if you'll put this coat around you, the flying 
glass " 

He was throwing it off when her curt refusal was 
drowned in a crash; and he, in the fragments of the 
opposite window. Abjectly stammering apologies, 
he dropped the coat over her like a hood, thus re- 
ducing her pet hat to a hopeless mass, and placed 
himself before her — just in time, for the mob, having 
once tasted glass, thirsted for more, and was drawing 
it plentifully. This lasted for some long, silent min- 
utes, during which Helen's dove-colored blouse, where 
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the right coat-sleeve brushed it, took on a beautiful 
crimson tone. Then came a crash — the motorman 
fled, and Scribe rushed forth. 

Weighted barrels, mattresses, furniture, a hetero- 
geneous but effective barrier, blocked the track. 
Helen quite forgot retreat, as she watched Scribe fall 
to, and so did the crowd — for a cry of "Cops!" was 
raised. The two lines concentrated upon the single 
figure between them, and upheld the dignity of labor 
with missiles, threats and abuse. Helen didn't know 
what "Scab" meant, but it sounded unpleasant. Oc- 
casionally Scribe paused to dash away the blood which 
was trickling into his eyes. 

The police arrived and divided their attention be- 
tween the tracks and the mob. Scribe ran to the lever, 
but a stone felled him, and a bluecoat picked him up 
and rang for an ambulance. Then he met a young 
woman, very handsome, red and disheveled. 

Great coups are born on the instant. 

"Can't do that, madam," he returned. "Hospital." 

It is rude to contradict, but Helen explained that 
she knew the man, and called a cab. 

Rolling uptown, while the bluecoat was flasking 
Scribe back to life, two papers fell from the coat which 
she still clutched. The photograph was a surprise; 
the note was familiar, and it had all the cruel direct- 
ness of outraged seventeen. 

The cab stopped ; the bluecoat looked up, whistled 
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drily, and rehearsed a modest tale of rescue. Mean- 
while Helen had found the old man. 

"Your son's outside," she said, blushing beautifully. 
"Hurt — can he come in?" and fainted. 

"It never did run smooth," whispered the Wit, at 
church, three months later; "but that was before 
trolley-cars." 
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THE difference between them was this : — She was 
Fanchette, of Fifth avenue ; he was Eddie Rob- 
erts, of Broadway. Fanchette held the encumbrances 
of grand dames while they donned the latest impor- 
tations in furs, mantle or cloak ; she adjusted the mir- 
ror, smoothed the wrinkles and rendered the saleslady 
moral support by watching in speechless charm. Ed- 
die rushed up and down the centre aisle of the St. 
Nicholas Theatre orchestra, slamming down seats and 
handing back torn stubs, to the burden of "E, six, 
seven and eight P "Third from the end!" "Last 
two in the row — take the next aisle !" Fanchette was 
small, Eddie was tall; Fanchette frivoled, Eddie 
plodded ; Fanchette longed to be ladylike, Eddie was 
determined to own a cafe. Of course they were en- 
gaged. 

It had befallen through the medium of complimen- 
tary tickets. That was the season when Ada Eve- 
sham sang at the St. Nicholas in "The Gladiator" and 
won the town, including Fanchette, by the turtle-dove 
duet in the second act. Like Miss Evesham, Fanchette 
was piquant and petite, and before Thanksgiving she 
had caught the trick of Miss Evesham's coiffure, her 
babyish step, the very toss of her head, so that even 
the stage manager, Eddie declared, couldn't have told 
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the difference from the front; whereat Fanchette 
smiled the Evesham smile and murmured that when 
Eddie laughed he was awfully like Carrington. As 
Victor Carrington sang opposite Miss Evesham in 
"The Gladiator" and the two were paragraphed as 
having become secretly engaged through the spell of 
the turtle-dove duet, Eddie was thereupon emboldened 
to hum its opening lines, Fanchette responded, and 
they ultimately joined in its familiar cooing refrain. 
But between all comic-opera couples there stands a 
stumbling block which is never removed until the last 
five minutes of the third act. Fanchette's trouble was 
she did not work in a shop, but in a Maison. It had 
a gold coat-of-arms on the window, luxurious rugs, 
rich paintings, rare bric-i-brac, a churchly effect of 
stained glass, an atmosphere of imported trousseaux 
and a clientele of young couples whose marriages 
were never performed, but whose nuptials were duly 
solemnized. Fanchette possessed scraps from the 
trousseaux of twenty notable weddings, and newspaper 
accounts of the same. She could recall that such and 
such decorations had been orchids and asparagus 
plants ; that such a one's bridesmaids wore pink mous- 
seline de sole, and that So-and-So was attired in a 
Vance creation of white satin, covered with tulle and 
point d'Alen^n lace, and carried a bouquet of lilies 
of the valley. Sometimes she remembered such things 
long after the institution of divorce proceedings. The 
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sight of rice and white ribbons went to her head like 
strong drink. Often on her way to meet Eddie at 
Brill's Dairy Lunch she turned weakly aside for just 
one glimpse up some canvas tunnel; the glimpse 
lengthened, the crowd buzzed, Fanchette hesitated — 
and was lost. 

Afterward intoxication would pass, leaving her 
with cold, gray remorse. 

"At it again?' Eddie would sneer that evening. 
"Ain't you grown up yet?" 

"Oh, Edsie P' she pleaded, "I never meant to do it, 
really ! But there was flowers an 9 footmen, an' it was 
all so lovely an' white ! An* they was gettin' the rice 
ready, an' — oh, but I'll never do it again P' 

"Till the next time !" he would retort with the bit- 
ter resignation of one who knows the heart of woman. 

When they became engaged she wandered from 
church to church, like those newly affianced pairs who 
moon about among apartments eighteen months in 
advance. Just around the corner from the Maison 
stood the Old Brown Church, upon whose iron railings 
she often hung, at raw, wintry noon to gaze wistfully 
in across the withered grass at the rambling gabled 
front and dream fair dreams. In early June the lawn 
would glisten greenly, the quaking boughs would 
rustle with tender foliage, the grotesquely congealed 
fountain would be a fizzing rainbow, sparrows would 
chatter in the walks, the vines which netted the quiet 
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walls would sag, purple and odorous. Already she 
could see white ribbons at the porch, shiny cabs along 
the curb, a jostling throng at the rails and dark blue 
statues guarding the gate ; she and Eddie passed down 
the rice-strewn walk against a background of distin- 
guished faces and gorgeous clothes, while in her ears 
rang a prophetic burden, punctuated by the well- 
beloved phrases, "The bride was attired," "The bride 
carried," "The groom's gift to the bride," "An infor- 
mal reception," and "Among those present." 

Consequently her finer parts received a shock when- 
ever Eddie remarked briskly: — 

"We'll pull it off some night in the back parlor. 
There'll be the folks, the Biglers, the O'Donnells, an* 
let's say the Donohues, 'cause May can hit the pean- 
ner. We'll have samwiches, ice-cream, cake, an' lem- 
onade; then we'll jump a car an' spend the afternoon 
at the Island, an' maybe take the night boat up to 
Albany. And say, how about Fred Hitter? He 
works in a brewery, an' might send a keg of beer." 

Therefore Spring dawned on FSanchette with a sense 
of impending catastrophe, and one morning in mid- 
May, when the Old Brown Church was budding into 
green, she lured Eddie thither, to let the nuptiality of 
the scene possess him before broaching her views. 

As they hung over the railing three figures strolled 
up the path and entered the church. Eddie started; 
two of them were Miss Evesham and Victor Caning- 
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ton. The third was Mr. Adrian Lassiteur. A mo- 
ment later they reissued, the professionals turning into 
the avenue, while Mr. Lassiteur disappeared up a pair 
of stone steps which adjoined the church. 

"Edsie!" exclaimed Fanchette, breaking the ice 
as with a sudden inspiration, "let's get united 
here!" 

Eddie faced about; he would have been no more 
staggered had she suggested an eight-room apartment 
in the Parkside. He only said : — 

"Ah, come off!" 

"Honest, though !" she insisted. "A real, big wed- 
ding — an impressive function, I mean, like what's in 
the papers ; with ribbons an' rice an' flowers an' heaps 
of people, a reg'ler brilliant assemblage. Oh! 
wouldn't it be grand?" 

Eddie eyed her luminous face. Again speech for- 
sook him; he merely ejaculated: — 

"Ah, goon!" 

"Re^l organ music, too!" she pursued recklessly. 
"An' splendid gowns an' handsome equipages, a veri- 
table kaleido — you know what — of color. And a man 
to yell at the cabs, an' gentleman ushers, with gloves ! 
Oh, Edsie ! can't you just see it?" 

"Hey! What's eatin' you?" he demanded, bru- 
tally, even as one shakes a hysterical child. "Don't 
you know this church is the real place, where the swell- 
est people in the perfession get married? We get 
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fixed up right in your back parlor, see? That's 
what!" 

The suddenness of the descent was fatal. Fanchette 
thrust her hands behind her and raised her small 
chin to an ominous slant. 

"Eddie Roberts," she returned, bitingly, "you've 
back-parlored me for six months. Now, I won't be 
back-parlored not another minute. All my married 
lady friends had church ceremonies. What would they 
say? What would Lena Holtz say? Our marriage 
will be solemnized in church* or else — well, maybe 
Lena '11 stand for back-parloring, I won't P* 

Eddie caught at the name of his past goddess with 
an angry taunt, but just then there woke an obvious 
shuffling, and from behind the box hedge emerged Mr. 
Adrian Lassiteur. A moment he paused, smiling 
wearily, swinging his cane and stroking his close, 
pointed beard, then stepped forth and lifted his hat 
with the perfection of politeness. Eddie knew him for 
an inveterate theatre-goer and a friend of Miss Eve- 
sham ; Fanchette recognized him as the gentleman who 
lounged regally about the Maison while his mother was 
being suited, to whose voluble appeals he was wont to 
drawl placid approbation. 

"I'm shocked, inexpressibly shocked," murmured 

Adrian, blinking blissfully in the sunshine, "to find 

myself an eavesdropper. A thousand pardons, I'm 

sure ! But have you ever considered the delicious in- 
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consistency of human nature? No, you probably 
wouldn't. Here have I just left a couple who are set 
upon sneaking out of the fuss and worry by marrying 
sub rosa — that is, without roses and things, you know. 
'But,' I say, 'my dear fellow, my dear girl, you've a 
whole cathedral full of friends and enemies who must 
be present, really must, especially the enemies. It's 
society's right, you know ; it's in their Declaration of 
Interdependence. But they tell me they're sick of so- 
ciety ; they will be married in their own idyllic, love- 
in-old-clothes fashion, and I will please to make ar- 
rangements, but no objections. Whereupon I meet 
another couple who are quarreling for precisely the 
opposite reason ! Really, the contrast is delicious ; I'm 
convulsed with mirth!" And he smiled a faint, in- 
dulgent smile. 

"Why, my dear young lady," and he turned upon 
Fanchette, "how thankful you should be ! You needn't 
send cards to a thousand people whom you don't like, 
nor lie awake praying that you've forgotten nobody ; 
you won't have to write grateful notes to people whose 
names you can't spell, nor ask whenever you receive 
wedding cards, ten years hence, 'Did she send us any- 
thing? And if so, about what price?' You won't be 
kodaked, your presents won't be stolen, nor will you 
be harassed by sixteen salad forks and twenty-three 
bonbon dishes. Quite ideal ! The marriage beautiful ! 
If you really must get married (and of course you 
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must) pray don't drag in the pomps and vanities. Fd 
mind my own business," he concluded, apologetically, 
"but I haven't any ; so if I love my neighbor as my- 
self I really should help him mind his, you know." 
And, raising his hat with the air of a departing am- 
bassador, Adrian strolled aimlessly away. 

Fanchette vented an impregnable sniff and stalked 
off in the opposite direction, while Eddie, balanced 
between the impulses to taunt Fanchette and assault 
Adrian, stared helplessly after each and swore at 
emptiness. 

Thereafter he allowed her three days to sulk into 
his views. On the fourth he wrote her in placable 
dignity. On the night of the fifth his letter was re- 
turned unopened, and by early morn of the sixth he 
had framed a dozen desperate treaties. As "The Glad- 
iator" company was to hold a farewell reception on 
that day, Eddie attended unofficially, knowing that 
Mr. Lassiteur would be present. 

"Ah," murmured Adrian, when discovered lounging 
about the wings, "my friend the church hunter! And 
are you two living happily ever after?" 

Eddie wagged, dejectedly. 

"No, sir," he said, "it's been off ever since 
then." 

"Not really!" returned Adrian. "All my fault, I 
suppose. Dear me!" he queried, plaintively, of his 
immaculate patent leathers, "Why am I forever put- 
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ting my great foot in it? Best of motives, too. Most 
distressing!" 

Then Eddie broached his plan. He explained Fan- 
chette's admiration for Miss Evesham and her weak- 
ness for weddings, and said that if he could only take 
her to see Miss Evesham and Mr. Carrington mar- 
ried 

"Oh, I say," interrupted Adrian, softly shocked, 
"you mustn't even suggest it, you know; it's a most 
private affair. If you'll oblige me by forgetting all 
about it, I'm quite at your service otherwise. Excuse 
me! Ah, Randall!" 

He turned aside. Randall was the comic hit of the 
piece; he was noted for carrying his horseplay and 
practical jokes beyond the footlights, and Adrian 
nourished for him a secret disgust. One opening 
night, when Randall had introduced a monkey into 
one of his scenes, Adrian had quite angered him by 
sending to his dressing-room a paper bag, with the 
following card: — "You two were simply great. 
Please accept these few peanuts as a slight mark of 
appreciation." 

"You'll never guess," Eddie overheard Randall say, 
"Evesham and Carrington are going to be married 
on the quiet, at the Old Brown Church, next Monday 
noon. Not a soul knows ; I found out quite by acci- 
dent. Now, suppose we all meet down there and give 
them a surprise? Jam the old church to the doors! 
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Wouldn't it be a splendid joke?" And he struck 
Adrian boisterously on the shoulder. 

"Ah," said Adrian, as though dazed by the blow. 

"Why, yes, I suppose so, quite a — a- " His eye, 

wandering desperately about, rested on Eddie, then 
lit as with swift inspiration. "Joke!" he concluded, 
with serene delight, "of course it would! How clever 
of you, Randall! Get all the people you can, and 
you might do some decorations — white ribbons, slip- 
pers and things. Bring an organist along, and don't 
forget the rice — bushels of it." 

"Capital!" cried Randall. "And Til send an ac- 
count to Harrick, of the Evening Ticker, in time for 
the early edition, so that it will be out before they get 
away. Oh, they'll know we know they're married be- 
fore we're through with them, eh?" And he disap- 
peared with a Cakewalk step. 

Adrian signaled Eddie. 

"About that wedding," he said. "I've just learned 
that the free list is not entirely suspended. Suppose 
you take the young lady. Tell her to put on her Eas- 
ter Sunday best ; and would you mind wearing some 
old things of mine? Don't arrive before quarter-past 
twelve, and come in a cab, will you? You see, it's to 
be one of those dead swell affairs. They're an awful 
bore, but maybe you'll enjoy it — at least," and he 
smiled faintly, "I hope so." 

When the run of "The Gladiator" ceased on Satur- 
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day night, Eddie hurried home to find a parcel from 
Mr. Lassiteur's tailor; and on the same evening Fan- 
chette stole guiltily from the Maison, hiding a bulky 
bundle. When they met at Monday noon it was with 
the suppressed delight with which amateurs regard 
each other's make-up just before the curtain rises. 

"My, what a swell rig!" ejaculated Eddie, with 
awe. 

"Oh, Edsie!" murmured Fanchette, gazing proudly 
upon his glossy hat, skirted coat and snowy chrysan- 
themum, "I'd just hug you if it wasn't for these 
sleeves !" 

She sank back in the smoothly gliding hansom and 
watched the streets slip by, like one in a dream. Ed- 
die, working on his flat, fragrant gloves, overheard 
her murmuring scraps of the marriage service. They 
turned into a street spotted with cabs. As by magic 
their doors swung back and they passed through a 
buzzing crowd of sightseers and across the sunlit lawn. 
Fanchette's face wore a dazed look. She clasped Ed- 
die's arm as if for proof of reality. 

"Just like a dream coming true?' she whispered 
helplessly. 

Here Mr. Lassiteur overtook them, looking hurried, 
but quite immaculate. Inside the church doors he 
signaled to some distant, invisible person, then turned 
upon the pair. 

"Wouldn't you two like to get married?" he quer- 
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led, affably, and handed Eddie a ring, adding, "Don't 
drop it, nowP' And just then the organ boomed 
forth, the congregation rose, turning their heads, and 
every corner of the church thrilled with the message, 
"Here comes the bride !" 

Fanchette responded limply. It was as if she had 
merely crossed the borderland of half -conscious doz- 
ing into the realm of deep, unquestioned dreams. As 
through a mist she saw the white, waiting figure in the 
chancel; felt the faces turn upon her as she passed; 
heard the voices, Eddie's, her own and another, echo- 
ing from some far-off nowhere. Then overhead the 
organ burst exultantly forth, and she was led like a 
wakened somnambulist into sunlight, street sounds 
and an inrush of inquisitive faces. 

Then said Mr. Adrian Lassiteur, tall and imper- 
turbable: — 

"It's really too bad, but these singers always dis- 
appoint the public. You see, Carrington and Miss 
Evesham had an important engagement at the Church 
of the Advent at eleven o'clock this morning, and left 
on the noon train. They regretted their inability to 
appear, and hoped you would receive their under- 
studies with indulgence — which I, for one, shall do." 
And he kissed the bride. "Randall, there's a nice lit- 
tle place just around the corner." 

There was laughter and applause, and many gor- 
geous ladies and gentlemen pressed forward with con- 
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gratulations and escorted the bridal pair to a white- 
ribboned cab, while three photographers snapped 
them, a policeman threatened the crowd with his club 
and many small boys hovered with outstretched caps, 
whining, "Good luck to yer, lady P* 

And all regathered in the Belgium House, where 
loungers craned and waiters bustled, and the orchestra 
struck up the turtle-dove duet. There they break- 
fasted on French-sounding things, while messenger 
boys bounced in and out with telegrams of congratu- 
lations, and they drank many healths in some stuff 
which buzzed everything into a hilarious haze. And 
Eddie, rising amid "Speech P* "Speech!" murmured, 

"Ladies an' gents, we are 1 feel This is ** 

and sat down emotionally. 

And through that magic haze the couple suddenly 
found the streets slipping by; they were in a lofty, 
echoing terminal, running from under a rain of rice, 
and every one was gathering beneath them, waving 
and cheering, about the car window. And the scene 
slid away, while Adrian leaned on his cane, hat in 
hand, smiling, wearily indulgent, with a forgotten 
white satin slipper sticking from each pocket. 

Next morning, as the couple hung over the brink 
of the American Falls, Eddie drew from his pocket a 
crumpled copy of the Evening Ticker. Under the 
caption "Noted Singers Wed — Miss Evesham Be- 
comes the Bride of Victor Carrington,'* they found a 
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modish half -column, which terminated with a para- 
graph of distinguished names, prefaced by "Among 
those present." 

Suddenly Fanchette sprang up, shaking from her 
hat a belated drizzle of rice. 

"Oh, Edsie!" she gasped, and her voice sank to a 
solemn whisper. "'Tain't them at all. Don't you 
see? — it's usP* 
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YEARS back, the "street," learning that his name 
was Howlett, had chuckled "Downy little owlet! 
Let's pluck him." When his collection of rusty West- 
ern rails turned gold over night, they perceived that 
their pun was one of Fate's playful boomerangs. 
Even now, when his eyes were spectacled from piercing 
stone walls, when his voice was cracked by thirty years 
of pandemonium and the last hair schemed from his 
head, he was called the Little Owl. 

The Little Owl strode from the floor into his private 
office, snatched out his watch and grudged himself ten 
minutes. The air was alive with mechanical articula- 
tions, clickings, clackings, tinklings against a human 
background of dim clamor, a skeleton translation of 
which chaos, dripped into a tall basket to the inter- 
minable tune of "Tick-tick, brr-rr-rr — tick, brr-rr-rr 
— tick-tick-tick, brr-rr-rr." Adown the hall echoed 
impetuous footsteps ; at intervals a sky-blue boy burst 
in with a euchre hand of telegrams. The Little Owl 
neither saw nor heard. Watch in hand, he dictated 
a dozen letters, vanquished as many telegrams and re- 
ceived one worried gentleman, who, rushing in, whis- 
pered anxiously. Him he checked with a brusque 
"Nonsense !" and tapped on the chest, muttering with 
conviction, whereat the gentleman rushed out, relieved. 
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As the other leaped up, seizing his silk hat, a cor- 
rect clerk tendered a telegram and retreated. The 
Little Owl caught the headline — "Sycamore, N. J." — 
and reseated himself for a shock; the one other tele- 
gram he had received from his sisteivin-law, during 
ten years of city bachelordom, had announced her 
husband's death. 

"Willie eloped this morning; for Heaven's sake stop 
him before too late. Maby." 

The Little Owl crushed this nauseating shred of 
telegraphic hysteria. Noting its classic repression of 
detail, his scowl paled to a wince. He grated his chin 
and clutched a lean gray sidewhisker. "Marshall !" 
he rasped. 

The correct clerk reappeared. 

"Do you know in what department of the City Hall 
the Mayor performs, ah" — he paused, rigid with com- 
mercialism — "civil marriages ?" 

The clerk was familiar with it, as, indeed, with any 
old, reputable firm. 

"Ascertain if my nephew has been there; if not, 
have him detained in case he appears. Report to me 
when I return from the Board." 

The clerk stalked out. The Little Owl, already 
two minutes late, slammed his desk and, snatching a 
sheaf of papers, turned to face a lank, overgrown boy, 
very red and absorbed in his straw hat. The other 
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sank with a grunt and peevishly pushed away his 
papers. 

"My busy day, too !" he groaned. 

Indicating a seat, he fixed the boy with the stare 
which, men said, seemed to subtract the things you 
didn't know from those he did. 

"Where's your wife?" he sneered. 

The boy started. "How did you hear?" 

"When were you m-m-married?" 

The boy seemed at a loss. At length he mumbled : 

"Just now. In the Town Hall. She's outside. I'll 
get her." 

"No, you don't!" his uncle interrupted, sternly. 
"This is a business office, not a theatrical perform- 
ance; besides, I'm already five minutes late. Lord!" 
he cried, desperately, "they'll think I'm dead." 

The nephew rose. 

"If you'll just wait a moment," rasped the uncle, 
"I'll settle things satisfactorily. Renounce this in- 
fernal, broomstick- jumping affair, send the girl home, 
and I'll start you at ten dollars a week. Will you 
wait? Confound that telephone!" 

He snapped a phrase into the receiver and rang 
off. 

"Years ago," he resumed, impressively, "I perpe- 
trated just such a piece of nonsense; but the young 
lady's father, a man of excellent business head, dis- 
suaded me kindly and sensibly. 'Here's a hundred 
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dollars/ he said. 'When you succeed in business, 
here's my daughter.' I believe," the Little Owl com- 
mented dispassionately, "that to-day I am regarded 
as fairly successful." 

"Did — did she die?" murmured the nephew. 

"William," the uncle returned, severely, "a business 
is not built up in a day or a year. I still regard that 
lady with sincere interest and, ah — cordiality." 

"But now that it's too late " 

"Just so, just so!" hastened the Little Owl. "But 
my other ambitions have been more than realized ; my 
affairs are comfortable, very comfortable, and — ex- 
cuse me, business !" 

He scanned several yards of ticker tape and turned 
back, his gray eye glinting, his mouth set. 

"Well, sir?" he twanged. 

"Oh, we can manage." The boy was tearing tiny 
slivers from his straw hat. "There's a place out West 
where the government gives you so much land; we're 
going to farm, raise chickens " 

"Raise the wind ! I'll wager you've not enough to 
take you as far as Buffalo." 

The correct clerk entered. There was a whispered 
colloquy. The Little Owl seemed to protest, the clerk 
to insist. The former, dismissing him, wheeled upon 
the boy, with ominous jaw. 

"This goes no further. Despite your statement, 
Sir" — he was lashing himself into passion, pianissimo 
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— "I learn that you've not — been " He stopped, 

gripped his chair and groaned, "Oh, Lord !" 

It was a face at the door that the boy had risen to 
greet. 

"This is Bobby — Miss Journeau," he stammered. 
"I mean, Mrs. — my wife." 

She was delightfully young and ruddily brown as 
autumn, and her gray gown and big hat had an air 
of evident bestness. The Owl dropped her a rusty 
little bow. There was a moment of palpitating si- 
lence. He added hurriedly: — 

"Be seated, madam." 

The bride murmured thanks, drooped her head and 
blushed deliciously beneath her broad brim. The 
groom sat very straight, nursing his hat. They as- 
sumed an expectant, photographic pose. Another 
blood-curdling silence. 

"Excuse me — business!" the Little Owl interjected, 
feverishly. He ousted his clerk, glanced at his watch, 
mopped his brow, then sat, face composed, fingertips 
poised judicially. 

"Your presence here obviates considerable, ah — un- 
pleasantness. I have a telegram from your parents" 
— he caught glibly at the plural — "asking me to urge 
upon you a reconsideration — in fact, to insist on one." 

The bridegroom sat doggedly dumb. 

"But you won't?" exclaimed the bride, plain- 
tively. 
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"It is a most — most deplorable affair. You have no 
resources, no funds?" 

"Can't I work?" sulked the groom. 

"And living on a farm doesn't cost anything," ital- 
icized the bride. 

"It is also imperative that you should have known 
each other long and intimately ." 

"Four months !" retorted the groom. 

"Ever since the second week of school," the bride 
corroborated. 

"Indeed?" conceded the Little Owl with great po- 
liteness. "Still," he added, brutally, "if you would 
wait another four " 

"Four months !" they cried. 

"For you cannot have seen much of each other 
in that time." 

"But," triumphed the bride, "we've written faith- 
fully every day." 

"You haven't, ah — suffered hardships together, en- 
countered obstacles " 

"Haven't we?" retorted the groom. . 

The bride tossed her head to counteract a giggle. 
"Why, when Miss Stevens found that I — that Billy — 
that we were getting — friendly, you know, she 
wouldn't let him call." 

"Stopped Bobby from walking after school," 
sneered the groom. 

"So every night Billy climbed up the veranda to 
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my window," brazened the bride. ("Do you remem- 
ber," she dimpled aside, "the time you brought up the 
ice-cream brick?") 

The groom, recollecting how it had dripped through 
his coat-pocket in blissful desuetude, swallowed a fatu- 
ous smile. 

"They even opened Bobby's letters," he resumed, 
with dignity. 

"But there was a hollow tree in the garden," con- 
fided the bride. "They found that, too. But," she 
scorned, "the letter was in cipher." 

"And yesterday they wrote for her father, so we 
wheeled down two stations and took the train. We 
may be under age," he concluded, stoutly, "but we're 
old for our years." 

The Little Owl sat with the pursed lips and poised 
fingertips of weighty consideration. He cleared his 
throat portentously. 

"Let us, for a moment, regard marriage as a busi- 
ness partnership. Each partner should have attained 
mature judgment and an intimate knowledge of the 
other ; they should have sufficient capital behind them 
and a feasible plan before them ; otherwise there is but 
one result, failure — marital bankruptcy. Believe me, 
you are starting your career heavily overstocked. I 
have therefore made William a very liberal proposi- 
tion, on condition that you wait." 

The groom rose doggedly. "We're going West 
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to-night. You can't stop us; you're not our guaiv 
dian." The bride took his arm and nodded with de- 
cision. The Little Owl rose also, looking the foiled 
parent in this picture of youthful defiance; then his 
drawn lips exuded a wan smile. 

"Quite right," he returned, suavely, caressing his 
hands. "So be it. But sit down, and — excuse me, 
business !" 

Inside the telephone box he breathed a number in 
Sycamore, N. J. Sycamore, he reflected, was but two 
hours' run from New York ; meantime he would lunch 
the couple — a nice little feast, k la Sennacherib. 

"One nine five Sycamore, busy !" broke in a small, 
irritating whine. 

"Soon as you can get 'em, then !" snapped the Little 
Owl, and, slamming up the receiver, scowled through 
the glass partition, cursing busy wires and imper- 
turbable centrals. 

As the bride and groom stood watching the pellmell 
procession in the street below, their hands clasped and 
their glances met ; he looked very tall, she very small, 
and the warm afternoon sunlight, peering inquisi- 
tively in, flushed their faces into something very 
youthful and tender. Through the open window 
floated a murmuring, clanging chaos; within, a dis- 
tant machine was tapping out sober facts and figures ; 
the ticker buzzed and gulped hysterically ; still they 
stood face to face in the sunlight. He seemed to be 
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telling her something without saying anything — a 
secret — f or as he told it he drew her into the shadow 
and bent close, very close. 

Suddenly the Little Owl stalked forth, banging the 
door. The couple hurried forward. The flush still 
lingered on their faces and the Little Owl's adamant 
profile seemed to catch a faint reflection. 

"To conclude !" he twanged, "I would use every ef- 
fort to obstruct your plans, but" — he chained the 
groom's eye — "as the ceremony was actually per- 
formed — several — hours — ago, I wash my hands of 
you." 

The telephone bell cut in sharply. A faint shudder 
shook the Little Owl. He swallowed hard, then con- 
tinued in loud, almost aggressive tones : — 

"One thing more ! A sum of money was once given 
me for a young — any deserving young couple." Re- 
sorting to pen and paper, he handed the bride a pink 
slip, adding sententiously, "One hundred dollars at 
four per cent for thirty-five years equals four hundred 
and ten dollars and thirty-four cents.". 

The telephone was still jangling insistently, hor- 
ribly. The Little Owl mopped his brow and gave a 
slight squirm of repressed haste. 

"Now, you must be extremely practical and busi- 
nesslike. Make each other a paying investment. 
When you can, save a dollar ; when you can't, save four 
quarters. And remember, a nickel is not small 
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change; it is a fraction of a greenback. Good- 
by.» 

As his dry, deliberate rasp ceased, he bent over the 
bride's ruddy cheek ; next moment he stood at the door, 
somewhat flushed, scraping his chin and dropping 
rusty little bobs. Then he set his lips, marched up to 
the riotous telephone and snapped brutally: — 
"Keep off, there ! Don't want 'em now." 
The worried gentleman, rushing in, whispered anx- 
iously, and the Little Owl, tapping him on the chest, 
rehearsed a dozen involved reasons for holding for a 
three-point rise. The other acknowledged it later in 
cigars, still wondering why that astute financier should 
have been pacing the floor, calling himself an old fool. 
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ELEVATED CUPID 

SHE was quite commonplace, one of several hun- 
dred girls who dressed in black, wore pencils in 
their back hair, and passed their days rapping wear- 
iedly on counters, or reiterating, "Are you served? 
Something like this? One-eighty-nine, marked down 
from two. Clocks, second floor, annex — take the ele- 
vator." 

M'ree (that was her name in department dialect) 
looked about the same as the rest, perhaps a little 
younger, certainly paler and more worried, due, no 
doubt, to her being inexperienced, and not yet hard- 
ened toward people — always people, who filed in upon 
her, all day long, wanting the same things, asking 
the same questions, making the same objections, and 
passed on, like the cogs of some great, terrifying ma- 
chine. Sometimes M'ree felt that if one more person 
asked, "Hasn't my change come yet? 5 ' or "Haven't 
you anything like this?" she would sit down on the 
floor and cry. She wondered if it would be long be- 
fore she was callously content, and could scurry out at 
six o'clock and giggle all the way uptown on the ele- 
vated, without a single haunting thought of the 
morrow. 

One night as she waited, thus wondering, among a 
group on the station platform, her gaze fell upon the 
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ticket-seller, who stood half visible at his cell-window, 
the lamplight striking the metal number on his cap, 
and wanly illuminating his face. He looked about 
the same as any of the thousand other blue and brass 
impersonalities who stoop behind cell-windows, flip- 
ping out pink slips. Perhaps he was younger than 
most, somewhat less apathetic, a trifle more sullen and 
irritable — that is all one would have said. Without, an 
endless line of people jammed restively past, pushing 
silver through the pigeonhole and snatching at pink 
slips, while No. 1,022 stooped within, white and wor- 
ried, tearing off tickets with his left hand and making 
change with his right. That is all one would have 
seen, yet M'ree, leaning opposite, seemed to see more. 

There was a break in the line; 1,022 sunk his chin 
on fists, yawned sourly and scowled at the distance. 
His eyes fell upon the giggling girls, then upon one 
leaning wearily apart, and then — the station rocked 
convulsively, something thundered past, gates clashed, 
and a voice twanged "Harlem train !" 

It was a commonplace incident, yet M*ree, being 
commonplace, could not forget it quite. Sometimes 
during the long day, when her hands and mind were 
busiest and people were surging in on her most dis- 
tractingly, she found herself picturing the pale, irri- 
table young man of the cell-window, and wondering if 
he always looked so. She wondered also about his 
voice, and had decided on a vindictive rasp, like that 
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of the head of her department, when one afternoon he 
called briskly after her, "Change, Miss!" She re- 
claimed her nickel and hurried on, confused yet 
strangely relieved. No one with such a pleasant voice 
could always look sulky and irritable. . 

The next afternoon he looked up with a bright 
smile. The sudden surprise of it must have betrayed 
M'ree into responding, for one of the girls murmured, 
"Introduce us to your friend," and the others giggled. 
M'ree laughed, too, somewhat, but the following night 
she was detained at the store until the rest had gone, 
and fortunately, for another smile awaited her. 
Thereafter she was always detained, and presently the 
smile was accompanied by a "Good-evening, 55 shouted 
through the pigeonhole. 

Then came wilting days, when 1,022 flung wide his 
window and sat with handkerchief -stuffed collar, the 
miserable picture of a man who would take off his coat 
but dares not, who longs to fan but hasn 5 t time. The 
same impetuous crowd — which neither heat nor cold 
diminished — jostled past, yet he always found time 
for a word with M'ree. As she inched her way along, 
his face appeared in the distance, bent forward, hard 
and morose, but at her passing it would lift and light 
up most wonderfully, and often after she had gained 
the platform his smile had not quite faded. Some- 
times his greeting was only, "Well, how 5 s things to- 
day? 55 or "Workin 5 you pretty hard, are they? 55 But 
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if there was a break in the line he would lean forward 
and insist, with a tang of the old bitterness, that she 
should have shorter hours, and at least three weeks' 
vacation, which somehow seemed almost ate good to 
M'ree as the actual enjoyment of these luxuries. As 
to himself, he would shake his head and smile hope- 
lessly. Railroading, he said, was much like being a 
spike in a track; you stayed where you were stuck, 
you stood the wear and tear until worn out, when you 
were thrown away, and a new one put in. M'ree 
heard somewhat of the routine, the petty miseries of 
ticket-selling, and 'blushed to think that she had in- 
truded her own small discontents. And thus, in mo- 
ments snatched among the rush of trains, the clash of 
gates, the fevered trampling of humanity, these two 
servants of the great public learned a little of each 
other. 

Once M'ree told him that there was talk of cutting 
down hands, and that she might have to go. 

"I hope not," he said, then repeated slowly, "I — 
hope — not." 

She hastened to break the silence. 

"I don't know what Fd do." 

"No," he hesitated, "and I don't know what Fd do. 

I'd " But the great public rushed in, and that 

was all. 

The next evening a stranger sat in his place. M*ree 
waited for a week, then questioned the chopper. 
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"Transferred," he said, and explained the phrase, in 
effect, that you were suddenly snatched up, like Sind- 
bad by the roc, and dropped one, ten, a score of sta- 
tions, off ; it might be for no cause, or for any — care- 
lessness, discourtesy or inattention to business when 
the inspector was around. 

That Saturday night M'ree's salary was leavened 
with polite regrets and a recommendation. The great 
advantage of necessity is, it admits no despair. ftPree 
soon found employment. The wages were higher, the 
hours shorter, yet she was strangely uneasy. 

"For inattention to business." Snatched moments 
swelled in perspective to damning proportions, and 
ftPree's guilty imagination teemed with lurking in- 
spectors. She was haunted by a vision of 1,022, pale 
and wearied, cooped in some dark, distant cell, with 
the great public rushing remorselessly in upon him; 
he seemed like a young schoolboy far from home, with 
no one to comfort him or sew on his buttons. M'ree's 
work became useless drudgery, and she sat in her room 
every evening holding judgment on herself, and chaf- 
ing at the idleness of it. 

One night she stole forth and wandered along in 
the shadow of the great, gloomy structure, with its 
procession of rushing trains and its sparse clusters of 
dim, twinkling lights. 

"Transferred" — the word had a conclusive abrupt- 
ness ; it was the official term for "anywhere we please," 
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meaning miles distant, or perhaps no further than the 
little prison on stilts that loomed overhead but half a 
block away. 

A desperate hope seized M*ree. She ascended the 
tortuous stairs quaking guiltily. The sickly lit plat- 
form was half deserted, and within the box-office bent 
a blue figure, whereat she caught her breath; but it 
was only a fat, elderly German yawning over a night 
edition. She crossed the street and reascended, trem- 
bling afresh; but this time it was merely a freckled, 
red-haired youth, paring his finger-nails. She wan- 
dered on, laughing at her foolish hope, and more fool- 
ish fear, yet a little later she ascended twice more, fal- 
tering with the same expectant dread, and as ground- 
lessly. Still, it was not so impossible; somewhere 
along this endless stretch of track he must be sitting, 
and it was not yet nine o'clock. 

An hour later she tumbled into bed, tired out, but 
confident, almost satisfied. She had not found him, 
yet she had found a way; a long, tedious way, yet 
perhaps by its very length and tediousness, most wel- 
come. And so, dusk after dusk found M'ree stealing 
into the street, and night after night the arc lamp 
on the corner buzzed at her as she slipped home- 
ward. 

She saw and heard many strange things as she 
passed through the heavy, breathless summer night. 
She caught glimpses of crowds swarming brilliantly 
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forth, while giant voices bellowed hollow commands; 
she skirted thoroughfares of glittering windows and 
flashy, uproarious throngs. She wandered through 
desolate ways, sentineled by huge buildings, black 
and dumb, beneath which her footsteps echoed soli- 
tarily; along dark, mean streets where pavements 
were bare and roofs and fire escapes overflowing ; past 
leafy squares covered with sleeping people. She heard 
the roll of cabs, the clang of cars, the whine of orches- 
tras, the clatter of street organs, languid approvals 
of the last act, and the twanging wail of forsaken 
babyhood. She passed among well-supped theatre- 
goers, and fakers whining for a meal, among grand 
dames inspecting diamonds, and crones haggling over 
the flotsam of the gutter; among wives scolding their 
husbands, silent, closely walking young couples, and 
husbands beating their wives. 

At times she climbed stairs after stairs, in a rut of 
dull despair, then suddenly thrilled by some trick of 
fancy she would ascend tremulous with expectation, 
in a panic for words. Indeed, she had no definite idea 
of saying or doing anything ; merely a vague thought 
that he would lean forward, as usual, with "Hot, ain't 
it? And how've you been since yesterday?" Some- 
times the bewildering sameness reminded her of a 
maze of mirrors wherein she had once wandered, and 
she half believed that the ruling powers themselves 
had long since forgotten, amid this vast tangle of 
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tracks and trains, the whereabouts, the very existence, 
of each little blue and brass pigmy. 

One night, as she paused, quite worn out, in a far ^ 
eastern station, and listened to the ticket-seller an- ^j^ 
swering queries in half a dozen tongues, there sud- 
denly flashed upon her from a cap hanging beside 
him the brass figures 1,022. 

At her question the man explained chattily that 
1,022 was on day duty. 

M'ree asked how he was, murmuring, "Fm a friend 
of his." 

"Pretty good," returned the other. "Says he's 
goin* to be married — well, pretty soon, I guess. He^s 
off to-morrow, makin 9 arrangements." And he smiled 
confidentially. 

M'ree wandered away, she hardly noticed whither. 
Presently she began to realize the likelihood, the very 
naturalness of it. She wondered at her stupidity in 
regarding him as friendless and lonely, at her assur- 
ance in thinking herself more to him than any other 
day-by-day acquaintance. How forward, imperti- 
nent her pilgrimage seemed! She blushed for her 
boldness. Still, she wished that she might have passed 
his window, with the old words, just once more. 

The scene of M'ree's romance was quite common- 
place, yet so was M'ree. The next evening a certain 
ticket-chopper noticed a young woman seated at one 
end of the platform. It was near the hour when 
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shop-girls stand in hordes, awaiting Harlem trains, 
or sit apart, awaiting their young men ; but this one 
had watched many trains go by, nor did she seem to 
be waiting for any one. She just sat very still and 
stared at nothing — much too still and starey, the 
chopper decided. 

At the box-office he encountered a young man in 
deep conversation with the ticket-seller, who was re- 
plying, "Don't remember seeing any one like that." 

"Say," interrupted the chopper, an eye over his 
shoulder, "there's a girl out there acting queer. Think 

I'd better ." But just then she rose and hurried 

to the edge of the platform. A train was rushing 
up, half a block away. She glanced backward, and 
then, being quite commonplace, did a quite common- 
place thing. 

Afterward, when she felt herself snatched from the 
rails and swung between tracks in some one's arms, 
and looking up saw whose arms they were, she burst 
into commonplace tears. 

"Oh," she sobbed, "but you're going to be mar- 
ried." 

"Well," he returned, never setting her down, 'that's 
for you to say." And the rest was, of course, quite 
commonplace. 
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